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_ agreement which is of general interest to the public. 


Editorial. 


HANKSGIVING will carry all the meaning any one 
can put into it. Gratitude is the attribute of noble 
souls. It implies modesty, patience, and universal 
sympathy. Self-conceit makes gratitude impossi- 
ble. They who have no sympathy with the com- 

mon lot resent favors which make them feel dependent and 
no better than others who accept contributions from those 
who are above them. ‘The greatest men and women accept 
with humility the good things that come to them, often with 
a sense of unworthiness which is only increased by the great- 
ness of their blessings. The saying, “It is more blessed to 
give than’ to receive,” is one of those which, like many 
others in the Bible, can properly be completed by stating 
the opposite. ‘It’is a commonplace of human experience 
that, when the favor comes from the right source, it is more 
blessed to receive than to give. Going along with the self- 
ish ambitions and the greed of the world is the noble senti- 
ment which disposes men and women to seek for and rejoice 


in the favor of the good and the wise, and those who hold 


high station because they are worthy of it. Gratitude and 
thanksgiving, then, are tokens of the satisfaction of the de- 
sire and hunger which can be fed only by worthy gifts from 
honorable sources. 

} rd 


We have direct information from the secretary of the 
National Association of Builders in Boston concerning an 
Act- 
ing in co-operation with the Master Builders’ Association, 
and following the recommendations of the National Associ- 
ation of Builders, the Master Carpenters’ Association of the 
city of Boston has entered into an agreement with the - 
United: Carpenters’ Council of Boston and vicinity, repre- 
senting; twenty-seven unions of. journeyman carpenters 
with total :membership of 5,400, to establish, and they ‘to- 
gether have established, a permanent joint committee to set- 
tle all affairs of mutual concern to employers and workmen 
in that trade, thus» avoiding strikes and lockouts. The 
agreement which has been entered into, creating this joint 
committee, is:‘the same as that which was established twelve 
years ago between the Mason Builders’ Association and their 
workmen, which has resulted in producing harmony in 
that trade, and has practically prevented any serious dis- 
turbance in other branches of the building trades in this 
city for this:long period. - The same agreement exists be- 
tween the Employing? Plasterers’ Association and their work- 
men, . Slowly out of the chaos of conflicting interests’ that 
which is right and best for all who work for hire and all who 
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pay for labor is coming in sight. Always, when that which 
is exactly right is discovered and described, the people at 
large will tend to accept it and enforce it both by law and 
by public opinion. 

B 


In spite of all the advances of the New Theology, prob- 
ably the doctrine which is preached. to the majority of the 
people of the United States, men, women, and children, is 
fairly represented by the following sentences clipped from 
one of our religious exchanges: ‘‘ There will be no listless 
spectators of those awful scenes. Men are often indifferent 
now. ‘They go to sleep even in the house of God. Hearts 
are callous and consciences are seared. But there will be 
no listless eye, no heedless ear, in that day when a world 
shall be wrapped in flames, a race convened for judgment, 
and the righteous Judge on the throne, as he utters the 
words: ‘Come, ye blessed!’ ‘Depart, ye cursed!’ Con- 
science and intelligence and memory and feeling will be 
roused to the highest possible exercise. Objections and 
excuses, and whims and conceits, and spiritual indiffer- 
ence attend men in this life; but in that day all will be na- 
kedness and reality, intentness and intenseness. Each soul 
will be mightily awake and mightily in earnest, and in 
earnest, not about the passing toys and gains of earth, but 
about the favor of God, the sentence of the Judge, the des- 
tiny that awaits it.” 

sz 


THE Advocate of Peace makes a funny mistake in discuss- 
ing a recent editorial on ‘‘ Balanced Antagonism.” We de- 
scribed the common idea of peace, which, we said, was tire- 
some, and did not represent the real peace-makers, who are 
not bloodless creatures, to be described as “kindly, gentle, 
inoffensive.” The Advocate quotes our description and sets 
it aside, as we did, as not representing the real thing, then 
goes on to amplify the statements we made and turn them 
against us. Now, if the Advocate of Peace does not know 
that the popular idea of the man of peace is a caricature, 
and that peace principles are unpopular because most peo- 
ple believe that, to be a man of peace, is to be a “sissy,” 
an inoffensive creature, a harmless person,— in short, an 
agreeable but negative character,— then it has failed to learn 
one of the common lessons of experience. What we tried 
to do was to show that the popular idea was wrong, and 
that they who were doing masterful work to bring in a reign 
of righteousness and peace were fresh and vigorous with the 
energy which nature pours into the veins of the men and 
women who are eager to do their share of the world’s work. 
The New Testament is full of the spirit of peace; and yet 
that which gives it power is the current of virility which the 
reader feels in every writer and every book. Unwittingly, 
our critic has made what in war is considered the unpar- 
donable mistake of firing into the ranks of his own friends. 


od 


Some time since we wrote an editorial on ‘‘The Higher 
Criticism as an Extinguisher.’ We believed every word we 
wrote, and still believe it. The editorial has had a wide 
circulation, and generally has been understood and used as 
the writer intended, as a warning against making the higher 
criticism responsible for any lack of surety in our belief in 
spiritual things. Some, however, have wrested the editorial 
from its original purpose, and tried to use it to discredit the 
higher criticism, as if we had admitted that this was a cause 
of unbelief in God, the sanctions of duty, and the consola- 
tions of the immortal life. Now, as we do not believe that 
the sources of our religious faith are even approached by the 
work of the critics or disturbed by anything they can dis- 
cover, it seems to us the veriest folly for any liberal thinker 
to admit that, for instance, belief in God depends in any 
way whatsoever upon the judgments of the critics concern- 
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ing any passage of Scripture, its nature, its origin, or its 
meaning. The critic deals necessarily with records of 
human experiences. .But, even for the most thoroughgoing 
Bible worshippers, whatever religious life they have comes 
not out of the record, but out of their own contact through 
experience with spiritual realities. The records deal with 
the experiences of those who have gone before them. But 
the experiences preceded the records, and cannot be im- 
pugned by the methods of grammar and logic. 


a 


Tue cure for socialism is more socialism. The country 
is big enough, rich enough, and strong enough to endure 
all the experiments that are likely to be made in that direc- 
tion. There is nothing better for diphtheria than antitoxine. 
The light-weight socialism which discusses vast business 
operations from the point of view of a man who could not 
be trusted to do the ordinary errands of a business house 
will make no headway. The kind that is prepared to say to 
all rich people, Stand and deliver, will have no large follow- 
ing. The socialism that would give to all men a fair 
chance and provide for a more equal distribution of the 
gifts of nature and the unearned advantages of civilization 
will have more and more sympathy, and may be trusted 
to make experiments in new fields of co-operation and 
mutual self-help. There is little danger that humanitarian 
effort will be pushed too far as against the always aggres- 
sive forces of ambition, selfishness, and the encroachments - 
of those who, because of their wealth, have the giant’s 
power and the tyrant’s disposition. It is easy enough to 
test the advantages of government ownership without taking 
great risks. A line will be sharply drawn by experience 
between the affairs which it is safe to trust to city govern- 
ments and national administrations and those which are 
better kept out of their reach. 


od 


A TROLLEY car furnishes a parable of life, and in little 
offers a model for the organization of human society. So 
long as passengers are few, each one sits at his ease, and 
ample space is, by tacit consent, allotted to each one. The 
rules of modesty and delicate behavior are strictly observed. 
As the crowd increases in the car, the unwritten rules of 
this travellers’ club come into force. ‘That which would be- 
fore have been insulting or indelicate or even immodest 
changes its character. The contacts of the crowd may be 
unpleasant, but men and women are squeezed together 
without protest and without consciousness of impropriety. 
But, the moment the car is half emptied, the original indi- 
vidualism reasserts itself. That which a moment before was 
allowed by common consent would now be insulting, and, 
if insisted upon, would be punished by the conductor or a 
policeman, the public opinion of the passengers consenting. 
The ideal society is that which best adapts itself to circum- 
stances, and the ideal right is that which under the circum- 
stances is best. 

ss 


In discussions concerning the origin of religion the first 
question must be, Is religion the natural product of human 
nature manifesting itself as soon as man comes into con- 
scious relations with the world about him? Then, next, 
What permanent instincts, impulses, desires, in man, become 
religious thought and. feeling when they are exercised? 
Third, What is the nature of the effect produced upon man 
by these experiences? Fourth, Are there other forms of re- 
ligious experience which follow ‘only some interference or in- 
fluence from without, something added to the natural play 
of human nature within its surroundings? Knowing these 
things, we shall learn something about the permanent ele- 
ments of religion, those that certainly will survive all the 


es 
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_ seen and temporal. 


changes which come over the creeds, the churches, and other 
artificial and traditional forms and vehicles of religious 
thought and experience. 


Before Thanksgiving. 


The New England festival of Thanksgiving has been 
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adopted by the nation, while the New England Fast Day is | 


now unknown even in the Commonwealth in which it began. 


The passing of Fast Day and the celebration of Thanks- , 


giving both accord with the spirit of our time. We are be- 
ginning to see that most of the ills that afflict us are of 
human origin, and that for the rest fasting and prayer are 
not effective defences. We have discovered that, if we take 
heed to our ways according to the divine wisdom, we shall 
walk safely, at least as safely as is possible, among things 
We have therefore given up national 
and official fast days. 

But something is wanting which the fast day supplied. 
On Thanksgiving Day we recite only the things favorable, 
what we call blessings, the cessation of war, abundance of 
food, domestic peace and general prosperity. But there are 
things we do not mention which once found place in our 
Fast Day meditations. On that day it was in order to men- 
tion the things that were unfortunate and disagreeable, to 
recite our afflictions, and in a decorous way to state the 
fact that there were many things in life for which we could 
not in any straightforward way be thankful. 


son our Thanksgiving is still superficial. It does not ex- 


For this rea-— 


cite much religious enthusiasm, because it calls attention . 


mainly to pleasant facts which lie on the surface of a pros- 
perous civilization. It calls attention to the fortunate and 
omits the unfortunate, praises the righteous, and takes no 
account of sinners. It treats prosperity as if it were a sign 
of virtue, and takes account of the poor, the sorrowful, and 
the unfortunate, by indirection only, through advice to those 
who are fortunate and happy not to forget in their rejoicing 
those who do not share their blessings. 


1359 
that his optimism did not feed the hungry, nor bless the sor- 
rowful, nor bind up the wounds of those who were perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake; but in some wonderful way 


they accepted his statement of truth, and went away fed and 
healed and comforted, and full of the spirit of thanksgiving. 


The Church Tested. 


With all the heart searchings and questionings about the 
relation of the church to the world, the duty of the church, 
and the reason it does not exert, the influence to which in 
theory it is entitled, one steadfast fact remains. A really 
good church, one that represents in its membership high 
ideals of character and conduct, which is well organized, 
with efficient officers and an able and devout ministry, all 
controlled by the desire to make love and righteousness. 
effective in the mutual relations of the people and in their 


) service to the community, will have the respect of the peo- 


ple. It will not have a meagre congregation, and through- 
out the community where it is known it will have such power 
for good as comes within the possibilities of no other social 
organization of any kind whatever. 

When we talk with agnostics who criticise the church and 
that which it represents, we find that their complaints re- 
duce themselves to the statement that the church is so un- 
worthy of the ideals which it represents that it discredits the 
ideals themselves. Confidence is a plant of slow growth, 
easily disturbed, and not readily restored. Nothing affects 
it more quickly than the discovery of defects which ought 
not to exist in the conduct of the church itself. No argu- 
ment against the church, urged by the most powerful rea- 
soner, could cause so many adherents of a church to fall 
away as a quarrel within the church itself. The way in 
which churches treat ministers and ministers treat churches, 
the way in which committees and trustees deal with matters 
of business, are all noted and remembered. If ministers, 
churches, committees, trustees, and church members, all 
together and individually, are high-minded, just, and merci- 
ful, the world takes note and does reverence accordingly. 


In the Sermon on the Mount there is a Thanksgiving ¥ But, if there is any lapse of fairness and honesty, the irrever- 


proclamation attributed to that Son of Man who laid bare 
the most precious secrets of the human heart. It is a won- 
derful proclamation; and it cuts squarely across all the self- 
ish instincts and narrow purposes of the people who are 
just good and nothing else. It hold its place supreme in 


religious literature, with no second but Paul’s matchless | 


song of love. It makes all ordinary invitations to praise 
and prayer seem commonplace and trivial. To those who 
are on the heights of power and prosperity, it brings to view 
principles and treasures compared with which all their 
worldly gains are not worth the mention. At the same time, 


by a similar contrast, it makes those who have suffered much > 


and long, forgetful of their anxieties, and even happy, as 
they see the beauty and grandeur of that which rises behind 
the vicissitudes of their fortunes, and gives human life its 


_ meaning. 


The great preacher did not shut out the dreary routine of 
the common life nor forget its tragedies. He knew the 
shame, the sorrow, the terror, which afflicted the men and 
women about him. But he does not pity them, he does not 
complain of the wrongs they suffer. He does not even prom- 
ise them present deliverance and redress, and the punish- 
ment of those who afflict them. But, as he is set before us 
in the simplicity of the narrative, he stands before them 
tender, cheerful, courageous, and tells them how blessed 
they are. ‘“‘ Happy are ye, sons and daughters of men; for 
yours is the kingdom of heaven. You shall see God. 
You shall be called his children.. Rejoice, and be exceed- 
ing glad.” And the wonder of it is that poor, sick, suffer- 
ing, sorrowful human creatures heard his word and believed 
him, They did not turn away in despair with the complaint 
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ent scoff, while in their silent hearts many who need comfort 
and strength are wounded and discouraged. 

That city is on a low moral plane which does not have 
within its borders at least one church which is dignified, 
strong, and a power for good in the social and political life 
of the community. Hearing of such a church in any city, 
it would not be safe to name the denomination and its creed; 
but it would be safe to say that this church must stand for 
things moral and spiritual necessary to the community in 
which it is placed. It would be safe to infer that it had 
steady habits and was rich in good works; that its ministry 
was stable; and that at some period some one man of high - 
character had for a long time held up the standard of recti- 
tude for the people, and by his wisdom and dignity had 
made righteousness seem desirable. 

In any township new or old where religion has fallen into dis- 
repute, where the church is neglected, and the people are tend- 
ing toward barbarism, as they always do in such a township, 
it is safe to infer that there is not even one church, or, if there 
be one, that it is not an old one, which adequately represents 
what right principles can do to ennoble the common life of 
the people. Let one in such a place sit down calmly and 
sift the facts, and he will find that congregations have been 
gathered about ignoble persons, who did not represent the 
better spirit of any creed; that churches had been built with- 
out regard to the interests of religion,—for instance, for so 
base a motive as to enhance the value of real estate; that 
religion and the Church had been used by ambitious men 
and women for personal ends and mean ambitions; that 
church quarrels had been the frequent, if not the continuous, 
results of organization. In accounting for the low moral 
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condition of a New England town, a lady recently cited 
ninety years of church quarrels. Neither the bigotry of 
blind belief nor the license of criticism, nor the most able 
attacks upon the principles of religion nor the most vehe- 
ment assaults of the enemies of the Church, can reduce its 
influence. Not all the temptations of worldliness and the 
fascinations of sin can have such influence to withdraw men 
and women from the Church as the Church itself exerts 
against its own cause when it is evidently without earnest- 
ness, sincerity, and devotion to the principles which it pro- 
fesses. Now, as of old, judgment must begin at the house 
of God. 


Shall the Churches stand together? 


Why not a church trust? Is it not in line with the age, 
in line with the economic drift which combines effort, and 
compels it to work with the least possible waste? Prof. 
Moore, in a recent article, complains that we not seldom 
find, ‘in a single town of five thousand people, from five to 
ten or more churches. Not one of these is full on a Sun- 
day; and most of them have not only meagre congrega- 
tions, but are compelled to sustain existence by resorting to 
pitiful begging.” The buildings erected by these organiza- 
tions are costly out of proportion to their use, and are idle 
property six-sevenths of the time. In other words, our pres- 
ent system of conducting religion involves economic waste- 
fulness. Waste of material forces leads to and involves a 
loss of moral power. If orthodoxy could establish every 
one of its standards, cuz dono? On the other hand, if liber- 
ality could demonstrate the weakness of every article in the 
standards, to what end? Our religious contentions have 
been mainly questions of another life, of God’s nature and 
will, of eternal affairs and possible salvation. These ques- 
tions have sharpened wits, but have not sweetened charac- 
ter. They have drawn aside attention from salvation from 
sin to salvation from punishment for sin. The scanty 
church audience is due to the growing lack of interest in 
problems that slightly touch the present life and present 
well-being. 

Why should religion remain in the competitive period, 
while in all other departments of life the social and business 
world is moving forward into a co-operative era? ‘There is 
good reason for demanding that the religious cult be read- 
justed to business principles. There is less and less rea- 
son for the construction and occupancy of buildings that 
have no other object in view but to lay emphasis on diver- 
gencies of sentiment and thought. The church building no 
longer commands the awe with which it was looked upon by 
our fathers, Is there any good reason why it shall not be- 
come the centre of secular and general social improve- 
ment? The establishment of the town school throughout 
New England and wherever the New Englanders have placed 
the common school makes certain what we are beginning to 
call the “school community’”’; and it makes possible a 
common home for both school and church. The institu- 
tional. church is fundamentally a business church, and 
moves on business lines. The use of the telephone facil- 
itates a change of programme, and suggests very strongly 
co-operative worship as well as work. Will the old denomi- 
national sermon go, and dead issues be quietly buried? 
Will the great fundamental principle that we are all children 
of God, with common obligations, dominate the coming 
church? 

There is no reason why the old town church should not be 
revived ; and just now, in not a few cases, the town school 
buildings could economically be also the church. In larger 
towns why not pool our interests? we speak respectfully, 
and use a significant word because it is descriptive. Why 
should not all the religious interests of a village or a city be 
placed in the hands of a board of superintendence? Why 
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not get rid of rivalry altogether, and use all existing church 
property for the common spiritual needs of the town? In 
all cases the sole end in view would be not the sustenance 
of clans and sects, but the salvation of the people from sin. 
That the religion of the future will be determined not only 
by the individualism, but by the humanitarianism of the 
present, is beyond gainsay. Shall we find a platform 
large enough for an Anglo-Saxon community? If so, it 
must omit intellectual conformity. There must be freedom 
of worship, of character, and of creed. Is there a possible 
union large enough to fellowship those who join no kirk or 
sect, who keep days or not as they choose, who believe in 
the trinity or reject it, a church broad enough for Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Sumner, as well as Channing, 
Stanley, Leo XIII., and Archbishop Ireland? It is at least 
not possible to stay the movement toward unity in diversity, 
toward fellowship in work for the practical good of the 
community, with absolute freedom in all that concerns 
the intellectual life. We printed last week, by request, a, 
paper on this subject by a Congregationalist who does not 
wear our uniform. In what he says there is nothing es- 
pecially new, but the case is stated with persuasive argu- 
ments. Dr. Hale has advocated this plan of action for 
many years, and the present writer has more than once 
taken part in such operations in which it was shown that 
success depended only upon the willingnesss of a few lead- 
ing men and women to work together. He has also been 
engaged in movements of this kind which came to worse 
than nothing because they brought out the rancor and bit- 
terness of spirit which lurk especially in the relations be-. 
tween some Catholics and some Protestants. 

When the Unitarian Church and its ministry have been 
true to their own principles and best traditions, they have 
always assumed this attitude of.entire willingness to work 
for the public good in any company whatever, secular or 
sacred, Catholic or Protestant, Christian or extra-Christian. 
Within two days, we have heard Unitarians sharply criti- 
cised for their exclusiveness and intolerance. It was said 
that Unitarians did not know and did not care to know 
what was going on in the world outside of their own com- 
munion. There is just enough truth in this charge to make 
an honest man wince, and confess, for others at least, that 
we are miserable sinners. The old first churches as they 
became Unitarian made the change largely because they 
determined to stand by the town and share the fate of its 
people, whether they were church members or not. In 
seconding every advance in this direction made by others, 
we Shall only be faithful to our own doctrine, and shall 
serve in the best way our own denomination. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


Notes from Japan. 


The superintendent of the Japanese Unitarian Associa- 
tion writes to the President of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as follows : — : 


“T should like to write you this time a personal and 
friendly letter instead of a business letter. I sincerely look . 
upon you as one of my dearest friends, although I have not 
yet become personally acquainted with you; and I think I 
have a good reason to feel so, as we live by the same faith 
and are working for the same cause. To me it is not at all 
burdensome to write letters to friends. I do enjoy it, and 
I am known among the circle of my acquaintances_as a good 
and faithful correspondent. I never miss answering even a 
single letter or a postal, I confess, however, that I feel it 
quite a burden to write English letters ; for I cannot, as you 
know, write English very well, and every time I write I 


’ 


a 


; 
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have to write in Japanese first, and ask some friend of mine 
to translate it. 

“Something important took place in my life of late; and I 
should like to be permitted to write you a detailed account 
of it, as it concerns not a little the future of our Unitarian 
movement here, and I have come to feel the greatness of my 
responsibility anew as the result of the event. 

“There was the election of one-half of the entire mem- 
bership of the Tokyo Municipal Council on the fifth of last 
month. Because of the most earnest and enthusiastic per- 
suasion of the people in the Azabu Ward wherein I live, I 
became a candidate for the membership of the city council, 
and was elected by a great majority in spite of the fact that 
there was a competitor who worked hard against me. 

“T do not know whether you are so minded as to approve 
the step I took or not; but it is one of my strong convic- 
tions that men of religion ought to seek for the opportuni- 
ties of making themselves useful to society, and welcome 
such opportunities, if offered. We Japanese Unitarians have 
always been interested in good social work as well as in 
religious work, as we earnestly believe that those two kinds 
of activity are equally important to keep ourselves true to 
our faith and principles. Among other things, I organized 
a society called the Tokyo Komin-Kwai (the Tokyo Citi- 
zens’ Association) two years ago, with the purpose of re- 


_ forming our municipal government, which was then much 


confused and corrupted. The society has grown quite 
powerful, and has done much good to the Tokyo people in 
awakening among them the sense of responsibility for the 
betterment of the municipal government. When the last 
election approached, the general opinion was in favor of 
electing new members rather than re-electing the old mem- 
bers; and, as a consequence, I was elected, and became a 
member of the council. Now I have two pulpits to preach 
my Unitarianism; namely, the pulpit of our Unity Hall and 
the platform of the city council. At the former I preach 
the first commandment of our Lord, Love to God; and at 
the latter I shall give expression to the second command- 
ment, Love to man. I am indeed thankful for the field 
of my services thus widened. 

«There is another phase of my being elected that I should 
like to tell you. It is this. Some of my friends who ear- 
nestly endeavored for my election found it rather disadvan- 
tageous that I was a Unitarian preacher, because many 
people still entertain prejudice against Unitarianism and de- 
spise those men who gave up the Buddhistic faith and 
accepted the foreign religion. My friends frankly said to me 
that, if I were not a Unitarian, I would have been a candi- 
date almost perfect in all respects. I said to such friends: 
‘As you say, I may perhaps be unpopular among the elec- 
tors because of my being a Unitarian. If that be the case, 
it means that Unitarianism rather than Saji is not yet trusted 
by the intelligent public. So I welcome the opportunity of 
trying the public to see if they have a favorable attitude 
toward Unitarianism or not. So you will not please regret 
that I am a Unitarian preacher, nor try to conceal the fact. 
If you believe me at all, please go and tell the public that, 
because I am a Unitarian, you are anxious to send me to the 
council as a trustworthy representative of Tokyo citizens,’ 
Certainly, my opponents made the possible use of my appar- 
ent disadvantage, and went about telling that I was faithless, 
disloyal, immoral, and deserved all such bad terms because I 
forsook Buddhism and became a Unitarian. In spite of all 
that, it was found that, when the day of election arrived, a 
great majority of people put their votes in my favor; and I 
won the victory over my opponent in the ratio of 3.5 to 1. 
Thus I ascertained for the first time what an attitude our 
ae has toward Unitarianism. They are more favorably 

clined to Unitarianism than I expected they would be. I 


_ confess that Iwas ten times more pleased with this discovery 


than with my personal honor of being successfully elected. 
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“Ever since I became a member of the Azabu-Ward Coun- 
cil, some four years ago, my spirit and idea have been well 
understood among the members of the said council; and, as 
a consequence, a number of them began to frequent the 
Sunday services of Unity Hall, and five of them professed 
Unitarianism and joined our church. So I have some 
reasons to expect that the members of the city council will 
also come and sit under the sacred pulpit of our church in 
the future. Thus you see that the Unitarian spirit is getting 
to be introduced into our nation through many channels. 
The prospect of our cause is growing brighter and brighter.” 

S. A. ELror. 


Current Topics. 


One of the most remarkable indications of the general 
prosperity of the country, as well as of the fairness of intel- 
ligent employers of labor, was given at the end of last week 
when the Pennsylvania Railroad Company announced an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. in the wages of the bulk of its em- 
ployees. In explaining this announcement, President Cas- 
satt of the Pennsylvania Railroad said that his corporation 
recognized the fact that the high degree of prosperity 
which it enjoyed was due in part to the loyal co-operation of 
its employees; and, in order to stimulate further the interest 
of the employees in the success of the corporation, these 
employees were admitted to a share in the increased earn- 
ings of the company. The action of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was followed quickly by similar announcements by 
other railroad corporations, and the indications are that in 
the near future there will be a substantial increase in the in- 
come of the great bulk of employees of railroads in the 
East. There is a probability also that the movement of in- 
creasing the salaries of workingmen may extend to other 
great lines of industrial activity. 


ed 


A REMARKABLE tribute to M. Jules Cambon, the retiring 
French ambassador in Washington, was paid in New York 
on Saturday of last week, when a distinguished gathering of 
Americans, representing the best and the highest in all the 
varied interests of the life of thé Continent, assembled at a 
formal dinner to bid farewell to the ambassador of the 
French Republic. The Secretary of War, Mr. Root, spoke 
of M. Cambon as an ideal ambassador, and referred to the 
great services which the French diplomat rendered to the 
United States at the time of the Spanish War by insuring 
the neutrality of his government. President Eliot of Har- 
vard University, in paying his respects to the French am- 
bassador, took occasion to treat of the educational obliga- 
tions under which France had placed America, He asked 
M. Cambon to convey to his country the assurance that 
America recognizes her obligations to the great republic 
of the Old World. M. Cambon has been transferred to the 
post of ambassador in Madrid. His diplomatic career in 
this country is generally recognized as having contributed 
much to the cordial relations between the United States and 
France, 

Pd 

Tue European press is responding in an appreciative 
vein to the address which President Roosevelt made on 
Tuesday of last week on the occasion of the formal opening 
of the new building of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. The gathering before which the President spoke 
included official delegates from all the great European coun- 
tries and personal representatives of King Edward VIL, 
Kaiser Wilhelm, and President Loubet. In discussing the 
relations of this country with the world at large, the Presi- 
dent said: “ We watch the growth and prosperity of other 
nations, not with hatred or jealousy, but with sincere and 
friendly good will, I think I can say safely that we have 
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shown by our attitude toward Cuba, by our attitude toward 
China, that, as regards weaker powers, our desire is that they 
may be able to stand alone; and, if they will always show 
themselves willing to deal honestly and fairly with the rest 
of mankind, we, on our side, will do all that we can to help, 
not to hinder, them. With the great powers of the world 
we desire no rivalry that is not honorable to both parties. 
We wish them well. We believe that the trend of the 
modern spirit is ever strongly toward peace, not war. 
Friendship, not hostility, is the normal international atti- 
tude.” 
we 


ANOTHER attempt to assassinate a royal personage of 
Europe was made on last Saturday when Gennaro Rubino, 
an Italian anarchist, fired three shots at Leopold, king of 
the Belgians, while his Majesty was on his way to the 
cathedral in Brussels to attend a service in memory of 
Queen Marie Henriette. All three of the bullets missed the 
royal carriage; and one of them grazed the face of Count 
d’Oultremont, the king’s grand marshal, who was riding in 
another carriage directly behind that of his sovereign. The 
police invéstigation showed that Rubino, who had recently 
come to the Belgian capital from London, had contemplated 
the assassination of King Edward, but had abandoned his 
plan in view of the king’s great personal popularity among 
his people. The event showed that King Leopold is not so 
thoroughly disliked by his subjects as the anarchists thought ; 
for, after he had discharged his weapon at the Belgian king, 
Rubino was set upon by an infuriated crowd, and the police 
had great difficulty in rescuing him and taking him to the 
police station. As one of the reasons for wishing to assassi- 
nate King Leopold, Rubino mentioned the king’s treatment 
of the consort whose death he was about to commemorate 
when the anarchist made the attempt upon his life. 


& 


At a spirited discussion of the tariff question in the 
Reichstag on Thursday of last week it was plainly shown 
that the imperial authorities and a majority of the Reichs- 
tag will resist successfully the attempts of the extremists in 
German politics to precipitate a tariff war between Germany 
and the United States. The Reichstag adopted the para- 
graph of the new tariff bill authorizing the government to 
retaliate on any country that may discriminate against 
German goods. The Agrarians took occasion of the adop- 
tion of this paragraph to make a vigorous attack upon what 
they represented as discriminative and unjust customs 
practiced in the United States; and Dr. Brumer, National 
Liberal, took occasion to remark, “It is said that we must 
not offend the United States, but they will respect us more 
and we shall gain more by showing our teeth, than by al- 
ways giving pleasant words.” Dr. Brumer’s hostile utter- 
ance was made the text for several strong speeches, urging 
the necessity of maintaining friendly relations with the 
United States; and the fact was cited by one of the speak- 
ers that the Chambers of Commerce of Germany are 
in complete accord in demanding the continuance of com- 
mercial peace between the German Empire and the United 
States. 

& 


ANOTHER international arbitration decision was recorded 
at the beginning of the week when simultaneous publication 


was made in Washington, London, and Berlin of the findings | 


of King Oscar of Sweden on the dispute between Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States, on the liability for 
damage claims that arose out of the military operations in 
Samoa in 1899. It will be remembered that in that year the 
chief justice of Samoa rendered a decision in favor of King 
Malietoa in the dispute between that chief and Mataafa for 
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the kingship of the islands. The German consul at Apia . 
declined to coincide with the opinion of the chief justice, 
which was backed up without reservation by the United 
States and Great Britain. Malietoa, who had been defeated 
by his opponent, was brought back by the combined British 
and American forces, Apia was bombarded against the pro- 
tests of the German consul, and Malietoa was eventually 
restored. The question of liability for damages arising out 
of the military operations was referred to King Oscar of 
Sweden, who has ruled against the United States and Great 
Britain on all of the main contentions, taking the ground 
that the military operations were a violation of the treaty 
agreement between the three powers for the government of 
Samoa, which provided that the three powers must act in 
absolute unity on all matters pertaining to the administration 
of Samoa. The damages must be paid by the two powers 
that violated the treaty. 


Brevittes. 


A man may be learned, and yet be neither wise nor culti- 
vated. 


It is rather startling among the specialized publications 
to find one devoted to a “‘hell of literal fire and brimstone.” 


Under good government all the forces which make for 
health, peace, and prosperity, are so encouraged and 
strengthened that evil things are crowded out. 


It now appears that the reports concerning the Doukho- 
bor crusade were greatly exaggerated. The majority of the 
people are staying at home and attending to their own busi- 
ness. 


The State’s attorney in St. Louis is carrying things 
against the boodlers with a high hand and an outstretched 
arm, which must suggest to them and their allies the meth- 
ods of the divine justice. 


Don’t believe the people, middle-aged or old, and espe- 
cially the young, who say that the illusions of youth turn to 
disappointments in old age. The fruit is not like the flower, 
but it is what the flower was made for. 


The Congregationalist states an evident fact when it says: 
“The call of Rev. F. O. Hall of North Cambridge, Mass., 
to the Church of the Divine Paternity (Universalist), New 
York City, is not surprising. He has shown for some time 
that the highest rewards of station in the Universalist de- 
nomination would be his some day.” 


It would not be strange if the Christian Scientists should 
refuse to report contagious and infectious diseases, even 
under orders from Mrs. Eddy. They may very properly | 
reply that there are no such diseases, that these are merely 
claims of disease which they do not admit, but resist and 
reject. How can they report that which has no existence? 


If a church or any other retreat which a good person 
chooses has doors and shutters which keep out knowledge 
of the life and light of the world, that place is not holy 
ground, and not wholesome for the occupant. But no mat- 
ter how snug the retreat and how pleasant the seclusion, it 
is good for occupancy if it has openings through sympathy, 
interest, and affection into the common life of the world. 


A catch-question is, Would you like to live your life over 
again if you could? When one answers, “ No,” the retort is, 
“Then your life has not paid.” But that does not follow. 
Suppose one were asked a similar question at the end of an 
apprenticeship. It would not follow that the apprenticeship 
has not paid for the trouble it cost because now one prefers 
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to go on to the work for which he is prepared rather than 
to turn back again to the rudiments. 


Many years ago Henry Ward Beecher, at the dedication 
of a church in Boston, told his audience that no preacher 
could reach a congregation across the thirty feet of vacant 
space between the pulpit and the pews. It may be that 
some of the hard times in that church illustrate and prove 
Mr. Beecher’s statement. We do not believe any preacher 
in the land can conduct to edification a service of worship, 
of any kind, for a small audience sitting in the back pews. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Spinoza. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

A Congregational friend, a keen critic and German 
scholar, to whom I referred Mr. Reed’s interesting question 
about Spinoza and who it was that first called him a “ God- 
intoxicated ” man, replies: ‘‘ Must vote for ovadis, but can’t 
give reference, as I have none of his works at hand. Am 
pretty sure, though, that it was Novalis. Schleiermacher 
called Spinoza ‘the holy and repudiated Spinoza,’ and 
Goethe called him ‘ ‘hetssimum et Christianissimum.’ Leib- 


nitz, however, was content to call him ‘ wm moulin de raisonne- 


ment’/” 

I see that the Britannica (under “ Spinoza”) says, ‘ No- 
valis dubs him a God-intoxicated man.” EH  DY.C: 
' EpGEwoop Park, Pa, 


“A God-intoxicated Man.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
I read with much interest the comment of Mr, Milton Reed 
on my attributing in my article, ‘“‘ The Poet of Nazareth,” the 


famous epithet ‘“‘ A God-intoxicated Man” to Schleiermacher 


as its author. Looking into the matter, I find that Mr. 
Reed’s contention is well grounded, and that indeed the 
honor of having given to the world this profound adjective 
belongs to Novalis. Though I have not investigated the mat- 
ter at first hand, having no access to the writings of the Ger- 
man mystic, I have before me the article on Spinoza in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica by Andrew Seth, in which he refers 
to Schleiermacher’s as well as Novalis’s estimate of Spinoza, 
and quotes them in part, attributing therein the ‘“‘a God-in- 
toxicated man” to Novalis. I am glad to know that I am 
not alone in my error; and, indeed, the mistake is easily 
accounted for, if we remember how near the mystic poet 
Novalis stood to the great mystic theologian of the begin- 
ning of the century. Both tried, as Pfleiderer tells us, to 
guide the streams of idealism into the broad but barren fields 
of religion, and to call into life the spirit of God-conscious- 
ness. Indeed, the estimate which Schleiermacher gives us 
of Spinoza is almost identical with that of Novalis, and even 
his words would suggest the poet rather than the theologian. 
Permit me to translate this glorious appreciation of Spinoza 
as I find it in the second of Schleiermacher’s ‘‘ Reden ueber 
die Religion”: ‘‘ Offer with me in reverence a lock of hair 
to the manes of the holy and excommunicated Spinoz@ He 
was filled with the sublime spirit of the universe | We/igeist]: 
the Infinite was his beginning and his ending, the universe 
his only and eternal love. In holy innocence and deep hum- 
bleness he reflected himself in the eternal world, and ob- 
served how he himself was the most amiable mirror of the 
world. Full of religion he was, and full of the holy spirit; 
and for that he stands alone and unrivalled, master of his art, 
but above the common profession, without disciples and 
without citizenship.” GrorGE R. GEBAUER. 
Auton, ILL. 
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Common Things. 


Give me, dear Lord, thy magic common things, 
Which all can see, which all may share, 

Sunlight and dewdrops, grass and stars and sea, 
Nothing unique or new and nothing rare. 


Just daisies, knapweed, wind among the thorns; 
Some clouds to cross the blue old sky above; 
Rain, winter fires, a useful hand, a heart, 
The common glory of a woman’s love. 


Then when my feet no longer tread old paths 
(Keep them from fouling sweet things anywhere), 
Write one old epitaph in grace-lit words : 
«Such things look fairer that he sojourned here.” 
— Spectator. 
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The Wages of Labor. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


The coal strike and the discussion of the relations of capi- 
tal and labor bring up the problem of the reward: of labor. 
Is the laborer paid in proportion to his value to the com- 
munity? It would appear that he does not receive a just 
proportion of the product of his labor in view of the enor- 
mous wealth accumulated by “ the captains of industry.” Here 
is the root of the whole difficulty between labor and capital, 
as viewed by the laborer himself. He feels that he is being 
exploited for the benefit of others, who live in luxury as the 
result of his efforts. 

Whether this contention is a just one or not, it should be 
remembered that labor, and not capital, is at the basis of our 
economic and social life. Men lived by labor for many cen- 
turies before there was any capital, and they lived happily 
and prosperously. Even in this country we got on very well 
for fully two centuries with very little capital, with none at 
all, in fact, as compared with the vast accumulations of the 
present time. No one who has carefully studied the life of 
the early decades of the republic will contend that the 
American people were less prosperous or less moral than 
they are now, or that they obtained less from life than they 
do at the present time. In fact, capital in the modern sense 
of the word is not essential to the success and happiness of 
a people. On the other hand, it may be justly contended 
that, as capital increases, misery, poverty, and moral debility 
increase with it. 

In the days before the development of capitalism the 
American workingman was able to live comfortably, to edu- 
cate his children, and to leave behind him a fair proportion 
of the rewards of his industry and thrift. That is no longer 
the situation; for millions live from hand to mouth, and a 
vast population in all our larger cities are in a condition of 
poverty and degradation. We may seriously ask ourselves 
whether, if the slums are an evil we find ourselves justly 
compensated for them by the vast accumulation of wealth 
in a few hands. Many persons are coming to think the 
slums a necessary product of the concentrated wealth; that 
is, they come about because labor is not justly rewarded, be- 
cause capital takes to itself an illegitimate proportion of the 
wealth that is primarily produced by labor. 

A careful study of the present situation justifies us in say- 
ing that labor is becoming more and more conscious of its 
economic importance, and more and more determined to 
have what is justly its due. It is becoming better organized, 
better capable of fighting for its rights, and with every year 
more insistent upon being recognized as the chief factor in 
the production of wealth, Under these circumstances the 
battle between labor and capital will become fiercer with every 
year, or else the claims of labor must have some fair recog- 
nition, As yet very little, if anything, has been done to 
pacify the organized workingmen, or to give them a feeling 
that there is a desire to deal with them ina spirit of reciproc- 
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ity and fairness. It may be their claims in this direction 
are not fully justified, but there can be no doubt of their 
growing discontent and even rebellion. Many of them con- 
tend that there is coming a fierce revolution in the economic 
world, that the battle is on between labor and capital, and 
that it will continue to grow fiercer and fiercer until labor 
has won the day. So far as we can understand the situation, 
this contention has much to justify it. Certain it is that the 
laborers are becoming more and more exasperated toward 
capital as it is at presentused. They are becoming not only 
better organized, but there is a rapidly growing feeling of 
solidarity being developed, and a growing determination to 
fight capital to the bitter end. Under these circumstances 
the great mass of the people must be sufferers, and the in- 
terests of the nation at large disregarded. 

What complicates the situation is that the remedies pro- 
posed for these evils are only palliative, and serve rather to 
exasperate the workers than to give them what they feel is 
justly their due. Mr, Roosevelt expressed his purpose to 
end the coal strike without adopting any socialistic reme- 
dies, which means that he is not prepared to fully recognize 
the claims of the workers. He will therefore secure a truce 
for the moment, with the result that the battle will soon 
wage again hotter than ever. 

There can be no remedy for the present situation but the 
recognition of the just claims of labor. It must be under- 
stood that labor is at the basis of all prosperity and wealth, 
that it must have the first claim to the rewards of its efforts, 
and that it must have such proportion of those rewards as 
will insure it a comfortable living, an effective education of 
children, and the means of social and intellectual develop- 
ment. Anything less than this must mean a continuation of 
the economic battle, with worse and worse results for the 
people at large. We do not undertake to say by what method 
this distribution of the rewards of labor shall be brought 
about. Whether it can be done by profit-sharing, co-opera- 
tion, or socialism, we do not attempt here to decide; but that 
something of this kind must be introduced we are convinced. 
The longer we go on in the old way, the more difficult the 
solution will become. The first need is that the rights of 
labor shall be recognized, and only then can we fairly con- 
sider the remedy that is to be provided. The coal strike has 
proved clearly that the rights of the workers are synonymous 
with the interests of the mass of the people. The people 
should therefore come to the aid of the workers, 

WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


Religion in England. 


BY FREDERICK B. MOTT. 


I. 


Probably no country in the world can show a more com- 
plex and at the same time more compact, systematic, and 
permanent development of popular religion than the little 
island home of the hard-thinking, sombre-minded English- 
man. The characteristics are pronounced which indicate 
that this evolution has been by an extremely slow and con- 
servative process, In an ancient parish church, now al- 
most hidden in the heart of a great manufacturing centre, 
the big bell above the chimes is solemnly tolled in the 
early hours of each morning for three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year. It is the survival of some ancient 
custom the origin of which is lost in antiquity. Why the 
bell is rung nobody knows, but accumulated funds remain 
which will apparently insure forever the patient melancholy 
tolling at the same recurring hour. 

While, however, such customs show the continuity of 
development, the eternal hand of time touches with reno- 
vating impartiality far more than it spares. I searched 
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through several village churches of a thousand ms : 


foundation, whose history identified their origin with a 
pre-Normanic~period, and failed to discover on any in- 
scription or tombstone a date older than the seventeenth 
century. In a chapel supposed to be of great age the 
verger showed me as a curious antiquity a brief inscrip- 
tion cut into the oak post of a pew,—‘ A. Durham and 
J. Jones pade their moyiteys for two seats, 1694.” Hardly 
more than two hundred years ago, so rapidly the rec 
ords of real age disappear. While the external evidences 
thus vanish to be replaced with modern windows, comfort- 
able pews, and the present works of God’s “latest saints,” 
the form of service alters, perhaps, less rapidly, No one 
can attend even the most rural of English churches without 
being touched with profound reverence. Under the ivy- 
covered tower, above the pathetic graves, the sentiment of 
religion finds actual embodiment. The worn praying-stools, 
blackened rafters, the dim vaulted arches over the shadow- 
shrouded organ, touch the imagination and emphasize the 
silent pleading of buried human associations; and the per- 
fect order, the soft monotonous intonation of Scripture and 
collect, fill out the symbol of internal faith. And when one 
is fortunate enough as I was to hear not only the simple vil- 
lage choir, but a full service at St. Paul's under Sir George 
Martin’s master management of the organ, and another 
similar service at ‘the Abbey,” where the primate of the 
English Church preached, the immense power of the setting 
and ritual is fully felt. Here is religion to look at, to ad- 
mire, to feel. It is religion in chiaroscuro, an art. The 
recitation of its time-worn prayers is as nearly an abso- 
lute form as any language can be, steeped in mysticism, 
and reduced to the monotony of an incantation. 

Without the pale of its formal religious observances the 
Church apparently seeks to teach only by catechism: it 
avoids discussion, it asks for submission without intel- 
lectual conviction or the educational processes of a reason- 
able religious philosophy. 

Looking at this great and inflexible institution to-day, 
the observer is not surprised to remember that John Rob- 
inson declared in 1607, in revolt from the tyranny of the 
Church’s compulsion, ‘‘We do not desire to depart from 
our mother the Church; but we are forced into exile by her 
officers, who consider not our just complaints.” This atti- 
tude, which severed from its affectionate relation to the 
ancient home Church the New England branch, also alien- 
ated a still larger faction at home,— a faction which, cease- 
lessly increasing, is now a huge and powerful though 
medley multitude, known as the non-conformist body. The 
attitude of these people, their appearance, methods, manner 
of worship, clearly indicate their craving for that which the 
Church denies them,— intellectual discussion, the search for 
truth. Their very name suggests their revolt against form. 


They constitute in their many denominations a Church not — 


of ritual, not of form, but of theory. They already claim, 
to be numerically as strong as the great organization from 
which they seceded, and it is undeniable that they are 
predominatingly representative of the thews and sinews of 
the great middle class. Their representative preachers are 
recognized spokesmen of the nation. Their deep hold 
upon the public conscience, their force and forwardness in 
guidiffg-public opinion, are definite indications of the neces- 
sity for their recognition. 

That these Protestant non-conformists have differentiated 
themselves into numberless denominations, varying as much 
as do the Episcopalian Methodists from the Unitarian free 
thinkers, only goes to show the natural process of evolu- 
tion when once the light of truth is allowed to play with 


quickening sunshine upon human faith. Let the visitor 


turn from the cathedral service, and enter one of the great 
popular people’s temples of some non-conforming body, 


and at once the whole tone of the BSrVICe, the dogmatic 
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priesthood. It was out of the conflict over the high 
priest’s office that the Roman came to Jerusalem. Yet 
Jesus did not become a zealot. Neither did he go to the 
eastern shore of the Dead Sea, and ally himself with the 
Essenes who had repudiated the world. He saw the scribes 
caring for every jot and tittle of the law, and said: “ Ye lay 
heavy burdens upon men’s shoulders, and yet will not lift 
them with one. of your fingers. Ye are whited sepulchres 
that within are full of dead men’s bones and of all unclean- 
ness.” The terrible arraignment of that chapter in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel which begins, “Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites!” is the arraignment by a nature on 
fire, burning its way through the dry stubble of Israel’s de- 
cay. Do you think there was no suffering in that conflict 
between his ideals and Israel’s degradation,— in the conflict 
between the living truth that was radiant before his mind 
and the dull platitudes with which the life of Israel had been 
smothered and its spirituality blotted out? He stood in the 
temple, and saw the floods of blood run from the victims 
down into the valleys about the temple. He saw the rising 
smoke of sacrifice above the altars of Israel shut out heaven. 
And he remembered, with a pain of heart that was like the 
birth-pain of a new religion, ‘ This people draweth nigh 
unto me with their lips, but their heart is far from me.” 
That was what he saw, and I suppose there is no agony 

- for a human spirit equal to that which arises between a 
haunting ideal that will not let you rest and a low-browed 
contentment that will not entertain it. 

I turn now to the actual suffering. I do not mean pain. 
Pain is not real suffering. There is not a noble nature in 
the world but that is more concerned when it has pain as 
to how it shall behave than with the pain that it feels. I 
certainly speak the thought of many human creatures that I 
have known, when I say that the sense of sickness alone is 
a sense of ignominy. Itis a distress and a disgrace. No 
human being voluntarily invokes pain; but, being present, 
no human being is normally related to it who does not hate 
it,—not for itself, but because it may impair the nobility of 
our behavior. Ifyou have not got there, you are in the 
kindergarten yet. That is a primary lesson that belongs away 
down in the beginnings of the education of the human soul. 

Now there are three kinds of pain, of suffering. One 
that is my lot, and that I never have lifted a hand to invite; 
one that is due to my failure of development, that out of 
which I have come, the low levels from which I have climbed 
up, which is like the slime that is upon the swimmer who 
rises out of the waters of the Dead Sea, which is like the 
clinging creatures that from the primeval mire: have fastened 
upon the human spirit, and are not yet shaken off; and 
there is a third kind, which is the suffering that you and I 
invite. It comes of our self-indulgence. It comes of our 
unwillingness to be taught. It comes of grasping the re- 
ward of passion, when we should have waited for the 
crown of patience. These are the three kinds that are in- 
cident to our human lot. Now we cannot think of Jesus as 
inviting suffering because of sin. We cannot think of him as 
ailing and sick. It is nowhere said that he was sick. He 
was the fountain of health for the sick. He was the helper 
of those who were helpless. He was the consoling Christ 
for all those who wept. Out of the depths of his nature 
came the full flood of their relief. He dropped down upon 
the well’s curb, being weary, but roused himself to confront 
the sinful woman with the story of what might be her salva- 
tion. He was in the stern of the fishing-boat as they cut off 
from shore, and so weary that immediately he fell asleep, so 
soundly sleeping that the piping storm could not arouse him, 
It was only their cry, ‘“‘ Master, carest thou not that we 
perish?” that awakened him from his sleep. But the class 

_ that is stated in the allegory of the temptations of Christ,— 
those he must have felt, because they are fundamental to 
~ our human nature, : 
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The temptations of Jesus,—for a moment let me speak of 
them. I simply want to point out to you how they are 
rooted in our human nature. What is the first? The temp- 
tation to a short cut to relieve the necessities of life. “If 
thou art the son of God, command that these stones be made 
bread.” That is the prevailing temptation the world offers 
to our narrow limitations and crowding necessities, to make 
the issue between holding to a principle or grasping at an 
opportunity. The whole history of the great submerged 
part of the world is written in the story of that one tempta- . 
tion. ‘If thou hast access to any power,” —for so we may 
paraphrase the term “‘son,’’ — “ and if thou art in relation to 
any source of supply that is above the common, if thou 
hast relays to call upon and re-enforcements to call out, then 
do not submit to life’s necessities, but turn their stony exi- 
gencies into instant supply by any means.” That is the 
fundamental temptation of human life. 

What was the second one? It was the temptation that 
belongs to the leisure class. It is written that the tempter 
set him on a pinnacle of the temple, and said to him: You 
are specially protected : you have prerogatives unusual. It 
is said, “ He shall give his angels charge concerning thee, 
and in their hands they shall bear thee up lest thou dash thy 
foot against a stone.” Cast thyself down. See if the prom- 
ise of special privilege will bear your weight. Now that 
seems a fantastic proposition, but the whole theory of the 
leisure class is based on it. The whole theory of special 
privilege is based on it. And as, in the one case, hunger 
says that bread must be had for stones, so in the other the 
great resources of life are invoked,— whether it be by the 
idleness that trusts God to provide, whether it be by those 
who pray God to intervene, whether in the belief in special 
providence that arrogates to its own peculiar condition 
heaven that has forgotten to provide for the rest, or whether 
it be simply the supineness of the leisure class, who say 
they neither toil nor spin, jbut things come their way, who 
say they will sit down quietly and see the world wag by, but 
do not believe they are required to put their lives into the 
time in which they live. That is the supine repose upon the 
bosom of opportunity which shall bear you up lest. you dash 
your foot against a stone. Let those who wait upon oppor- 
tunity and do not put their labor into the life of the world, 
who are the adventurers of life, the buccaneers upon its 
shores, the pirates upon its seas, who think that the main 
object of life is to get out of it all there is in it instead of 
putting into it all there is in them, which is the distinction 
between the ignoble and noble in human nature,—let them 
remember him who said, ‘‘ The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” 

Then the suffering through the temptation of power, which 
appeals to us just now with singular force. It is said that 
the tempter took him to the top of a high mountain. He 
always lived where he could look out. He did not need to 
be lifted by any seduction to heights from which a great 
view might be had. But the allegory goes on to say that he 
came to the top of a high mountain, and the tempter showed 
him all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, 
and said, ‘* All these will I give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.” That is the temptation of power; and it 
is so subtle that it appears in the personal influence of one 
human creature who seeks to dominate the life of another,— 
a will regnant and imperious upon the throne of some little 
empire of two souls: it runs all the way through the vulgari- 
ties of the petty politician to the schemes of the masters of 
finance. It is the temptation to control. It is the tempta- 
tion of the man who in theology is the dogmatist with his 
sense of power, who in ecclesiasticism is the arrogant 
priest, who in finance likes to be called the Napoleon of 
finance with the sense of power and the probability of Elba 
and St, Helena before the generations have run far. That 
is the kind of man who loves to order the lives of men, 
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And the temptation belongs to great natures; for there is 
not a politician to whom power comes, however ill-bred- he 
may be and vulgar of speech, but that has in him some- 
thing that makes the sense of power native to his tempera- 
ment and finds in him the field of its exercise. The whole 
story of life is the story of power and service that is repre- 
sented in the transfiguration. He took the three that he 
loved best, and went up into a mountain apart; and he was 
transfigured before them. His face shone like the light,— 
blessed face! His garments were white as no fuller on 
earth could white them,—the seamless garment that they 
cast lots for when he died. And Moses, of the law, and 
Elijah, of the prophets, bent to hear what the enlightened 
spirit might say to the ages,—this spirit in whom the law 
was regnant and through whom the prophets spoke. And 
there crawled to his feet Simon Peter, who had impulses 
that were splendid and an outfit that could not,carry the 
amount of motor power that he supplied,— curious cross 
between a soldier and a coward. And he lifted his face, 
his fisherman’s seamed and bronzed face, to that shining sun 
of human love, and said: ‘‘ Lord, it is good to be here. Let 
us set up three tabernacles, and abide here where heaven is 
so near.’ The heavens were rolled together like a scroll, 
and the shining vision of the face disappeared. And they 
followed him meekly down to the foot of the Mount of 
Transfiguration, and there in the agonies of epilepsy lay the 
writhing boy whom they thought possessed of a demon. 
And the transfigured Christ stooped to lift from the earth 
this withered fruit of the tree of life. It is the story of 
power coming to the plain from the height. It is the story 
of the descent among men from communion with God. It 
is the story of the refusal not to abide apart and sit aloof, 
that you may hear the beating of a human heart. And the 
father of the boy said: Lord, we brought him to thy disci- 
ples, and they could not cast it out; and we have brought 
him to thee. And there the poor, quivering mass of writh- 
ing human flesh lay, frothing and foaming at the feet of the 
Saviour. And with one hand he lifted him to health, and 
with the other pointed to the faithless about him, and said, 
out of the depths of a suffering spirit; “‘O faithless genera- 
tion! How long shall I suffer you? How long shall I be 
with you?” It was part of that same plaint with which he 
cried, ‘**O, Jerusalem, thou that stonest the prophets and 
killest them that are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thee together as a hen gathereth her brood under 
her wings, and ye would not!” : 

Turn now to the question, What is it to obey? The 
world has been always trying to imitate Christ; and, without 
discrediting its motive or its effort, the conditions confront- 
ing us that are so remote from the kingdom of heaven, now 
that nearly two thousand years have passed, must persuade 
us that their attempt at imitation has signally failed. Sweet 
spirits there have been that would have been sweet spirits in 
Paganism, but gathered a new influence of gentleness under 
Christian conditions. Sweet spirits there have been, and 
over and over again the calendar of saints has been written ; 
but still in the main this is not the kingdom of heaven in 
which we live, and God’s good world is still exploited for 
selfish ends, and not cultivated for the uses of the spirit. So 
that there must have been some mistake in what they thought 
the example to be. There must have been some lack of 
relation between the thing that was copied and the motives 
that were possible to him who worked-in effort to exactly 
imitate the copy. It is a good deal, I think, like tyros in 
art set down before a masterpiece. They feel it, but they 
cannot do it. They behold it, but they do not see it. That 
is, they look at it with eyes that observe, but are not yet able 
to penetrate its secret with minds that discern. And so they 
make their feeble attempts at copying the great picture, the 
great statue, the great work of art in architecture. They 
try to do the thing over again, and discover that they are 
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working with imperfect pigmeats, that they are working with 
instruments dull and inapt, that they are working with no 
real perception of the soul of the artist out of which that 
thing was born. So we get bad art, which is no art at all, 
for the reason that the desire to do something great because 
something great has been done is not always matched by the 
capacity to do that great thing which we desire. And this 
has been the way with respect to the life of Jesus Christ. 

What is it to obey? What is the value of an example? 
The value of an example lies in the demonstration that out 
of material that is common to the race, under the conditions 
that do not propose advantages that all may not have, with 
regard to duties that are level to every man’s performance, 
inspired by motives that register themselves in the beati- 
tudes of common days,—that out of these conditions one 
man has shown that life may be well lived. What happens 
then? Has he set an example? He has done more.. He 
has indicated a principle in nature; and, when you have 
demonstrated that a principle of nature is within the reach 
of the performance of common men, you have really put 
them upon a new plane of activity. You have permanently 
raised the high-water mark of what life may be. So that the 
value of the example of Jesus is not that once for all time 
such a man lived, but that once for all men he dealt with 
the common material of life; and, because he so dealt with 
it, all men may take hope in their despair, and rise from their 
supine helplessness to the great achievements of life. I 
think for that reason it is a blessed thing that he was poor. 
It is a blessed thing that he was a workingman. It is a 
blessed thing that he lived in a country not much regarded 
by the world powers as powerful, only a country that the 
world powers would exploit. I think all the conditions of 
his life were such as make all men feel that they may reach 
them. The man who starts to climb from the ground has a 
great company in his climbing. This applies to the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Its value lay in the principle rather 
than the exemplification of a singular eminence. I think he 
is the best example for all time of the saved man. I am 
ashamed to be a minister of religion when I think of the 
waste of intellect, the waste of time, the waste of money, 
and the expenditure of power that have been applied to 
demonstrating that Jesus of Nazareth was something super- 
human, unusual], and unapproachable. Think for a moment. 
If he were not the saved man himself, what great springs of 
life could he touch? What resources of life could he un- 
cover? What powers of life could he supply? What insight 
into common days would he represent? He must be the 
example of the saved man himself, else his salvation is a 
performance beginning in the plane of his own nature, and 
ending in the necessities of his own experience. But, if he 
be a discoverer of the secret of life; if he be the master of 
the art of living; if he has shown that it is possible for a 
man to be charged with a great mission, and yet live the 
common life; if it is possible for him to demonstrate that a 
man may be lifted to supreme eminence of power and in 
great communion with the sources of being, and yet lay 
little children upon his breast, and whisper great messages 
to them from their Father in heaven, and brirg the stricken 
to health and the sinful to hope, and that he does it, not 
because he is other than other men, but that he is the 
supreme flower of the race,—then at once all possibilities 
awake in the heart, and all hopes are ready to take wing to 
the high heaven of a great desire. 

This is the only plan by which a man can become a 
savior of men. He must himself be the example of what 
he himself has realized. I have spoken to you already of 


reading the life of Jesus in this way,—that the Beatitudes — 


are to be read in the light of his experience, not in the light 
of his singular discovery. They are not phonographic 
records, It is not true that two thousand years ago a man 
inscribed upon the cylinder of human thought certain ex- 
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periences of his own, and then set them turning down ‘the 
ages to be uttered in the commonplace of worship and in 
the stereotyped utterances of religion. No, if he did not 


_ know that on the ground of human life the blessedness that 


he proclaimed was for all men, then he had better have 
wrapped about him the cloak of a complete spiritual selfish- 
ness, and kept his peace within his own heart, and held his 
blessedness for himself. But, when he said, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” it is the challenge 
ringing down the ages for men to be clean in thought, in 
motive, and in act, that the vision of the Eternal may visit 
them. And the eager expectancy of all time is based upon 
the fact, not of what he saw, but what he said was the privi- 
lege of all men to see. 

Men say to us, who are, as they think, restless about great 
moral questions, “ Why can’t you let well enough alone?” 
We cannot, because it is not well enough. It is because it 
is not well enough that it cannot be let alone. The reason 
we cannot hold our peace nor stay our hand, nor rest quiet 


- from the fever of life that is in us, is because we have heard 


a great challenge from the Master of the art of living, saying 
that the purpose of salvation is to save, not to be saved. 
The purpose of salvation is to save; and no man has yet 
reached the first degree of the salvation that is due to a 
human soul who is not burning with desire to tell the issues 
of life, so far as he has discovered them. 

This brings me, then, to the fundamental proposition, 
which is this,—that salvation is not a promise of rescue to 
a ruined race, but a process of development for an unde- 
veloped race. Charles Carroll Everett of blessed memory, 
who made Harvard Divinity School so much his debtor 
through his long period of work there, is the author of that 
phrase that is a commonplace amongst us, that “ humanity 
is not ruined, but incomplete.’’ And salvation is therefore 
not the rescue of a ruined race, but the development of an 
incomplete condition. More than this, salvation is not to 
be conferred, but attained. I suspect this is true of immor- 
tality also. 

So that you cannot save any man except in the ratio of 
the susceptibility already in him of salvation, and that brings 
me to a vital distinction. There used to be a theory that 
somehow or other the world was divided horizontally, and 
all the regenerate people were on top, and all unregenerate 
below a certain horizontal line. In other words, the world 
looked to the theological eye that held that view like a great 
dairy plant. The cream had risen over night; and, when it 
was removed, the rest of the world was skim milk. It is 
safe to say there is not an intelligent person in the world 
to-day who is busy with men and women who believes that. 
We have made the discovery that that is not the proper 


' figure to-indicate the difference between people; that the 


line of demarcation is no longer horizontal, but runs verti- 
cally through society from top to bottom, and that all the 
people who are headed for salvation are on the one side, 
and all the people who have not yet awakened to its need 
are on the other. That is the reason that on the right side, 
in process of salvation, you will find very bad men and 
women, and on the other side you will find Pharisees and 
scribes and theologians and ministers and all kinds of peo- 
ple who think they are saved: they are mixed in on both 
sides. Here is an absolute saint; and by him, shoulder to 
shoulder, is some sinner who has discovered that the process 
of salvation is going on in him. He has not been able to 
do fine things, so he has done strong things. He has not 
been able to write the poetry of religion, so he has put the 
poetry of action into his life. So all the way through on 
both sides. The demarcation cannot be made accurately ; 
but there is one great dividing line that separates the real 
folk to whom salvation is to be an attainment from the un- 
real folk, who, so far as they think of it at all, suppose that 
it is to be conferred upon them. Crowning death’s heads 
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would not be so dismal as taking that crowd at their own 
estimate of what salvation is. They cross over one by one 
from the left to the right. They will come over one by one, 
until, thank God, I believe that in some far-off day the line 
of demarcation that used to divide the world, by the slow 
process of suffering and the slow training of life, shall be 
moved away until it marks the outside boundary beyond 
which there is nobody and within which there is everybody. 

But to this end we must be the means of salvation to 
others. This is the real test. First, unity within one’s self; 
second, devotion to the will of God, absolute self-surrender ; 
and then an eager desire to tell your discovery to the next 
man. ‘There is not any room in heaven, there is very little 
use here, for people who are walled up in their own exclu- 
siveness. If the church be an inhospitable church, do not 
serve it unless you can change it. If people are not made 
welcome without regard to their holdings in life, provided 


they are holding the desire for truth, then the vision of the - 


Saviour of men has not come to that church; and the 
world has come more and more to understand that the test 
of salvation in a man is his desire to rescue the other man. 
Every layer of a shell that has grown upon a human soul 
that keeps it from sensitive contact with the world about it 
is just so much acquired damnation. God taught a great 
lesson in nature. When the creatures went out of the 
crustacean period and lost their shells, Nature saw to it by 
the Divine Will that every one of them grewa spine. Even 
the poor old turtle, having to depend still somewhat on his 
shell, was furnished ribs on the inside of it. That is the 
teaching of Nature. So Isay that the acquiring of a non- 
conducting medium between one human soul and another 
is not a proof of salvation, of refinement or exclusiveness, 
or anything but just the reversal of nature, in which the 
vertebrate soul goes back to the crustacean period. Our 
nerves should run out, as they do actually, to our finger-tips 
for help, making the beauty of the eye and its vision, mak- 
ing the sensitiveness of the ear to every moan in life, so that 
the test of salvation shall be whether anybody has been 
saved by that man. I suppose that in the great day of 
account, in that great assize which meets every soul, the 
test of welcome will be how many people one man brings 
with him. And I can imagine that they will be reaching out 
on every side to claim the influences that have helped to 
save them, so that this master of life, going on with his 
great procession of those he has helped, will find them look- 
ing back to some other who has helped a little, and to this 
side and that for some other who has helped a little, until 
they shall move in a rhythmic chorus of acclaim, because 
there has been distributed to them out of the munificence of 
those saved the salvation of which they stood so much in 
need. ‘He that: goeth forth, weeping, bearing precious 
seed, shall come again with rejoicing, bearing his sheaves 
with him.” 

*‘ He learned obedience by the things which he suffered ; 
and, being made perfect, he became the author of eternal 
salvation to all them that obey him,” 

New YorK. 


The Coming Church. 


Let us have a church that dares imitate the heroism of 
Jesus, seek inspiration.as he sought it, judge the past as 
he, act on the present like him, pray as he prayed, work 
as he wrought, live as he lived. Let our doctrines and our 
forms fit the soul as the limbs fit the body, growing out of 
it, growing with it. Let us have a church for the whole 
man, truth for the mind, good works for the hands, love for 
the heart; and, for the soul, that aspiring after perfection, 
that unfaltering faith in God which, like lightning in the 
clouds, shines brightest when elsewhere it is most dark.— 
Theodore Parker, 


— 
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Literature. 


Songs and Sonnets.* 


Mrs. Browning declared that “in England no 
one lives by verse that lives,” and in America 
it is understood that much of the best verse is 
published at a loss either to the poet or the pub- 
lisher or to both. The more remarkable on 
this account is the courage of those concerned 
in simultaneously publishing a volume of Mr. 
Blake’s “Songs” and another of his “Sonnets.” 
The songs do not seem to us more remarkable 
for anything than for the unevenness of their 
quality. The least successful are those that 
have a humorous intention; for Mr. Blake is 
never at his best where humor, or a sense of 
humor, which is a different matter, is required. 
There are various aspects of these books to 
which a little of this sense would have been 
an agreeable relief. 

We remember the judgment of a great song- 
stress that Shelley’s songs had too much music in 
them to be set to music. But Mr. Blake seems 
to endeavor to carry his songs over into the 
form of music as muchas possible. Hence, with 
many of them, a musical notation telling us how 
they should be read. Even for those who can 
read the notation, this seems a doubtful matter. 
We cannot imagine that the “nice suppleness of 
utterance or delicate intonation” which the 
reading of these songs requires will be aided by 
these mechanical devices. The good song isa 
law unto itself, save in so far as its prosperity 
lies in the intelligence of the reader. But the 
good prose in which Mr. Blake coins his ad- 
monitory explanations inclines us to wish for 
more of them. Some of them make the songs 
to which they are appended seem less perfect 
than themselves. It would, however, be diffi- 
cult to praise some of these songs, and not afew, 
too much. Take, for example, “If I could sing 
thee right and well” or “With what a gracious 
preciousness” or ‘‘O love, my love, this blissful 
day” or “When April’s changeable sweet face 
doth show.” Some, that seem less perfect 
wholes, have parts and phrases of extraordinary 
beauty; and, on the other hand, some of the 
best are marred by infelicitous expressions. 
Tennyson complained that Browning had not 
“the glory of words,” and Mr. Blake’s feeling 
for this glory does not seem equal to his incli- 
nation to the form of poetry nor to the nobility 
of his thoughts. 

But the sonnet is that form of poetry for 
which Mr. Blake’s predilection is most strongly 
marked. Elsewhere he has written carefully of 
sonnet forms, and we could wish that he had 
reproduced his essay here. He is no purist in 
the matter, not one of those who are so devoted 
to the Petrarchian form that they will not con- 
cede that Shakespeare’s fourteen-line poems are 
sonnets in any proper sense of this designation. 
He passes from one form to the other with in- 
difference; and sometimes he mixes the two 
forms more or less doubtfully,—more where we 
have the Shakespearian octave and the Petrar- 
chian sestette. There are also frank depart- 
ures from the pentameter line. With much 
power and beauty, with many sweet and pene- 
trating thoughts, we encounter many lines that 
we cannot reconcile with Mr. Blake’s musical 
sensibility. They may illustrate some of his 
theories of versification, but Donne’s at the 
harshest were not more harsh than these. We 
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should like to hear Mr. Blake read them, and 
discover what music he could beat out. of them. 
Take, for example, the line: — 


“To what’s changeable, Death is colleague 
loving and warm,” 


‘or this other, 


“What long understandings lie mediate of con- 
tent.” 


No scansion seems possible in either case; yet 
these lines are paired with others that are plain 
pentameters. There are many of these harsh 
cacophonies; and some of them inhere in son- 
nets which, but for them, would have a great 
and satisfying beauty. There are many others 
that are great and satisfying without any de. 
duction whatsoever. If sonnets 43, 135, 129, 
136, 143, 150, are not very great poems indeed, 
we do not know where to find ‘such in our 
recent poets; and there are many others that 
are quite as good as these. If there is some- 
times the harshness of Donne, there is much of 
his compactness and his subtlety. But what is 
most evident is that the bee-bread of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets has been Mr. Blake’s daily food. 
The word-play, the reiteration, the paradox, 
the manner of thought and expression, all take 
us back to Shakespeare’s century and a half of 
sonnets as the norm on which Mr. Blake has 
shaped his verse. That he so nearly repeats 
the number of Shakespeare’s sonnets may be ac- 
cidental, and may be intended for a cryptic 
symbol of confession. The most interesting 
feature is a promise, similar to Shakespeare’s, 
that his verse will make his friends immortal. 
‘Here ye are writ in Time’s remembered page, 
Till Time himself default of every age.” 

Shakespeare did not exceed this confidence 
when he declared, 


“Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 


If few of Mr. Blake’s readers share his lofty 
hope, many of them will read his sonnets with 
great pleasure, and return to them for more in- 
telligent delight. Indeed, there are some son- 
nets here, and more particular phrases, for 
which the writer’s hope of long persistence does 
not seem absurd. ; 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Ameri- 
can Men of Letters. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Mr. Higginson’s book has no 
better claim on our attention than that he has 
written it, and that it has the impress of his 
style and personality upon it. Nevertheless, he 
comes bringing notable gifts, new matter touch- 
ing Longfellow’s early work, his first marriage, 
and his Harvard professorship. To this last 
Longfellow’s relation is seen to have been very 
business-like, but, for that matter, so was his 
relation to his poetry. The best of the new 
matter relating to the professorship is Mr. 
Higginson’s reminiscences of Longfellow’s 
teaching, which he was privileged to enjoy. 
The poet’s was a more friendly manner than 
the traditional professor’s, even if he did 
initiate the custom of addressing the individual 
student as “Mr.” It was a great event when 
the printer’s boy brought in the proof-sheets of 
“Voices of the Night” and laid them on the pro- 
fessor’s table. Mr. Higginson seems to us to 
put more weight than it can bear upon some of 
Longfellow’s early writing as showing a natural 
predilection for American themes. The subject 
of his first poem, “The Battle of Lovell’s Pond,” 
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was in the air, and was bound to be attracted to 
the first kite he flew. A ballad had already 
been written on this subject, as long as “Chevy 
Chase”; and it was remembered and recited far 
and wide. Of Mr. Higginson’s new matter, 
that touching the first marriage of the poet is 
the most interesting. We are brought very 
near to the young wife’s simplicity by a glimpse 
at her small library, the books marked by 
her hand, Bryant’s ‘Death of the Flowers,” as 
if she found therein a prophecy of her own 
early death. Her letters have a lovely inno- 
cence. Her fatal sickness was already near 
when she was writing them. Mr. Higginson 
does not bring even a remembered enthusiasm 
to his appreciation of Longfellow’s poetry. We 
could wish that he had done so, yet can be glad 
that he does not lend his voice to the swelling 
chorus of the contemptuously indifferent. He 
brings statistical proof in his first chapter of 
Longfellow’s abundant and continuous popu- 
larity, and for himself a reserved and tempered, 
praise. As regards both “Evangeline” and 
“Hiawatha,” he withdraws himself to some ex- 
tent into the shadow of literary names for which 
he has profound respect. He is more frank 
in the case of Kavanagh, finding in it Long- 
fellow’s “distinct, unequivocal low-water mark.” 
That Hawthorne and Howells have praised it 
warmly abates nothing from his confidence in its 
inferiority. ‘The Building of the Ship” is rated 
as “perhaps the most complete and artistic 
poem that he ever wrote,” and his Marblehead 
poem, “The Fire of Driftwood,” as “one of the 
most delicately imaginative and musical.” The 
pathetic sonnet, “The Cross of Snow,”. is ac- 
corded the highest place, to Longfellow what 
“Crossing the Bar” was to Tennyson. The 
translation of Dante is thought to have suf- 
fered from the Dante Club. In “Christus” we 
have another proof that “an author’s favorite 
work is rarely that whose popular success best 
vindicates his confidence.”. ‘The astonishing 
thing is that the trilogy, “Christus,” was actually 
conceived as such in 1849: it would be so easy 
to believe that the grouping of the three poems 
was merely an afterthought which “meant busi- 
ness.” At the end of the book, Longfellow’s 
personality is still thin and evasive. The fact 
is, the poet was pretty much exhaustive of the 
man. And yet we seem to know what Thomas 
Gold Appleton meant when he called him “the 
brother of the poet,’—Samuel Longfellow; 
for Samuel’s was perhaps the more poetic 
nature, if Henry’s had the more insuperable 
proclivity to the making of poems. ° 


THE SuNSET SONG, AND OTHER VERSES. 
By Elizabeth Akers.—The title of this collec- 
tion is modest. It has been Mrs. Akers’s good 
fortune to sing one song, at least, so true to 
human feeling and so genuine an outburst of 
natural longing and pain that it has been echoed 
and re-echoed in all the years since it was first 
printed, well on toward half a century ago. It 
is easy to call the refrain, “Rock me to sleep, 
mother,” sentimental; but no one can read the 
poem .through without recognizing in it the 
throb of true, passionate child love, which, 
when set to music, caused it to be inevitably 
accepted as an expression of universal need, 
appealing by sheer force of feeling to all kinds 
of people. The history of the poem is interest- 
ing; and not the least significant item of the 
story is the fact that, while it has earned thou- 
sands of dollars for other people, it has brought 
to the author in money returns the sum of 


 lently well. 
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exactly five dollars. Other poems of the collec- 
tion have the same quality,—tender, wistful, 
womanly. Once at least, in “London Streets,” 
there is a flame of white-hot indignation. Oc- 
casionally one comes across a metrical experi- 
ment, a virelai, villanelle, triolets, or a Sapphic 
odein paraphrase. But, however careful the art, 
the feeling is the main thing. 


A TREASURY OF Humorous PorTry. By 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles. Boston: Dana 
Estes & Co.—Mr. Knowles’s previous compila- 
tions are convenient and satisfactory collections 
of verse for which he drew from a wide range of 
material, making his selections with excellent 
taste; but he has never done better work than 
that which has resulted in this well-planned 
volume of humorous poetry. His first aim has 
been to amuse, and royally does the book fulfil 
its mission, It is a good thing to brighten up 
this workaday world with the wit and fancy of 
masters in this form of writing. People may 
agree in their taste for serious poems, but it is 
well known to what serious results a difference 
of taste in regard to jokes may lead. Fortu- 
natel’, Mr. Knowles bears even this test excel- 
Humorists who have been found 
witty by their contemporaries, but who fail to 
interest readers of to-day, are politely ignored. 
The collection otherwise is generously inclusive, 
ranging from the pungent irony of such a poem 
as Sill’s “Five Lives” to the delicate society 
verse of Dobson and Locker-Lampson or the 
rollicking fun of Carolyn Wells and Barry Pain 
or the absurdities of Gilbert. This book is, 
like witch hazel extract, “a good thing to have 
in the house.” 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WoMEN. By Alice Ma- 
bel Bacon. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4. 
Among the handsome holiday books is a new edi- 
tion of Mrs. Bacon’s important contribution to 
our knowledge of Japanese home life, first pub- 
lished ten years ago. Mrs. Bacon wrote out of 
long and intimate friendship with a number of 
Japanese ladies, traditionally reserved and diffi- 
cult of access; and her book was perhaps the 
first that took up intelligently for American 
readers the question of the position of Japanese 
women. The book has been enlarged by two 
new chapters, one on household customs and 
one which contains a rapid survey of the prog- 
ress made during the last decade. The con- 
trast between the gentlewoman of the old type 
and the educated woman with ideals of to-day is 
furnished in Japan by mother and daughter, so 
rapid have been the changes in that country. 
In mode of living and ideas of home comfort, 
government, and occupation, they may seem to 
be a century apart. Fascinating illustrations, 
delicate in color and drawing, by one of the 
foremost illustrators of Japan, complete, as 
nothing else could, the story of the text, And 
there is an original Japanese cover design 
stamped if gold on the silken cover. 


BARBARA Lapp. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—The wilful,. 


warm-hearted Barbara of this story is “kindred 
of the wild” in human nature, a buoyant, eager 
creature whose appearance in a staid Connecti 
cut community of early colonial days was like 
the addition of a scarlet love-knot to a suit of 
Quaker gray. She is hardly more charming 
than her foil, Aunt Mehitable, who would 
gladly have made her over, at first at least, after 
a@ more conventional pattern, The story of 
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their sudden understanding of each other is 
very good and natural. This is a fine book for 
the young girl who feels that she has outgrown 
the stories written especially for her and who is 
quite ready to be impressed by the fresh, poetic 
style, the bracing spirit, and the picturesque 
setting of a novel that is equally interesting to 
her elders. The historical events are of minor 
importance, and the book is not to be classed 
with those which have put history in the place 
of romance. The Revolution adds the spice of 
danger to the love interest, it is true; but the 
charm of the book is in its character delineation 
and the grace of expression. 


ELsIE’s WINTER TRIP. By Martha Finley. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 85 cents net. 
The new Elsie book describes a family trip 
in Captain Raymond’s yacht, and gives a chance 
for the dissemination of much useful and inter- 
esting information about the West Indies and 
one or two unsensational adventures. Regular 
readers of the Elsie books follow the family 
from year to year, and are doubtless perfectly 
familiar with the different characters; but it is 
a little difficult otherwise to understand their 
relation to each other, and it would be well, 
perhaps, to give a few introductory paragraphs 
to explanations. There are many volumes in 
this popular series. How many we do not 
know; but it is Elsie the First who is the 
answer to Charlotte Brewster Jordan’s literary 
riddle :— 


I began as one very good little girl, 
But I cannot die to fame; 
For children, grandchildren, great-grand ones, 
too, 
Still appear with my old name. 


THE PRINCESS KALLISTO, AND OTHER TALES 
OF THE FAaiRiEs. By William Dana Orcutt. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.—The modern 
fairy tales of this volume have been written 
with the educational value of such stories con- 
stantly in mind. The highest use of stories, 
says the author, is in their ability to enable the 
child, through suggestion, to form a noble idea 
of what man may be and do. Thus the leading 
story shows how a bright, sunshiny child wins 
love and makes people happy. Two stories 
teach, by characters and actions, the lesson of 
contentment; others set forth the beauty of 
constancy and appreciation; and still another 
shows how evil must be inevitably overcome by 
goodness. One of the prettiest is a story of 
contentment, which tells how a little land maiden 
and a little sea maiden played together on the 
seashore, and changed places, each thinking the 
other more fortunate than herself. The book is 
large, too large, perhaps, for a child to handle 
easily. The illustrations in colors are by Har- 
riet Amsden. 


FAME FOR A WomMAN. By Cranstoun Met- 
calfe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.20.—The title of this book suggests that the 
woman who enters fame says good-bye to happi- 
ness; but the book itself indicates rather that 
the word “fiotoriety” should be substituted for 
fame, the notoriety gained by wire-pulling and 
by the deliberate suppression of what is finest 
and most natutal ina woman’s character. The 
book sounds like a satire on a certain literary 
set of London, not to be taken too seriously. 
Its ending is inconsequent, and seems indeed 
not to be the ending, though it is mildly hope- 
ful. The study has much interest; and it sug- 
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gests occasionally Judge Grant’s study of the 
club woman, published a year or two ago. Yet 
the literary women even of this London set are 
not all of one type. One at least is a true 
woman, too wise to call her comparative success 
by the name of fame and eager to help a com- 
rade in trouble. 


GRIMM TALES MADE Gay. By Guy Wetmore 
Carryl. Illustrated by Albert Leverin. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50,—Readers 
of Mr. Carryl’s amusing verses in Harper's 
Magazine, the Century, and other magazines, 
will not let the title or general appearance of 
this book betray them into thinking it is a book 
for children. ‘The ancient nursery tales have 
been made a happy medium for presenting up- 
to-date jests, social satire, and unexpected 
morals. The illustrations are as funny as the 
rhymes. Perhaps the closing stanza of the book 
explains the matter best: — 


The Moral: The skeleton’s Grimm, 
But I have supplied the apparel. 
So it’s fifty per cent. of it him, 
And it’s fifty per cent. of it Carryl. 
But still (from the personal severing, 
For it isn’t my nature to grump) 
I acknowledge a measure of Levering 
Levering-ed the whole of the lump! 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND SERVING. By 
Janet McKenzie Hill. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.—Mrs. Hill is known as an 
authority in the art of cooking. She is at the 
head of the Boston Cooking School, editor of 
the Cooking-school Magazine, a practical demon- 
strator before classes, and author of the con- 
venient and delightfully suggestive book called 
Salads, Sandwiches, and Chafing-dish Dainties, 
Her new cook-book, to use the old-fashioned 
term, is a comprehensive volume of over seven 
hundred pages, and includes full and clear direc- 
tions for the selection, cooking, and serving 
of food, prepared according to scientific princi- 
ples. There are more than two hundred colored 
and half-tone illustrations, which will be found 
a great help in dainty serving. The book may 
be depended on as thoroughly practical, and 
includes recipes adapted to simple, every-day 
needs of people who wish to practise economy, 
as well as directions for more elaborate cookery. 


Maip Satty. By Harriet A. Cheever. Bos- 
ton: Dana Estes & Co. $1.—Mrs. Cheever’s 
new book is the pretty and romantic story of a 
little maid who lived near Williamsburg in the 
colony of Virginia in days preceding the Revo- 
lution. She was an ill-treated little orphan, 
whose splendid will and pluck helped her to 
gain an education in spite of difficulties, and 
to avail herself of every opportunity that offered 
for making friends and improving herself. It 


You can’t fail 
to be satisfied 
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The Duchesse Glove 


Fills every requirement for perfection of fit and 
beauty of style that the most exacting can demand. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50; Buttons or Lace, $1.75 


CHANDLER & CO. - WINTER ST. 


BOSTON AGENTS 
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is a prince and princess story in somewhat the 
old fairy tale fashion, only that Sally’s good 
fortune came not from magic, but from her own 
determined effort: The Revolution changed 
matters somewhat, and gave Sally the right 
chance to help her prince in time of need and 
prove herself a true heroine. The book is for 
older children than those for whom Mrs. 
Cheever has usually written, but it is quite as 
successful. 


NOW READY, royal 8vo, 208 pages, price 2s. 6d. net; per annum, ros: post free. 


NUMBER 1 OF 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A tics Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 


Edited by_L. Jachs, M.A. and G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., ae BD, yen on Editorial Board of leading 
Theologians. The ye seecens Editorial Representatives are Professor W Fenn, of Harvard University, and Pro- 
fessor G. H. Howison, University of California, Contributions from jeatiig: ‘American thinkers and scholars will con- 
tinue to appear in each issue. 


THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN THE FIRST NUMBER ARE 


EDITORIAL.—The BASIS me CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Prof. Percy Gardner Litt.D. of Oxford.—The 
CONCEPT of the INFINITE. By Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard University.—The OUTS STANDING CON- 
TROVERSY BETWEEN SCIENCE and FAITH. By Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc. F.R.S.— RIGHTEOUSNESS 
Bi we ae MORNE SARE Os SE Benda Vere" Henge ees ae, 

and the TO owison rmstrong 
—MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, LL.D. EARLY DOCERINAL. ‘MODIFICATIONS 
of the GOSPELS. F.C. Conybeare, M.A— Anda Number of Signed Reviews. : 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W. C., ENGLAND. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


FUEL oF Fire. By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.5c. 
This story of the fulfilment of a medizval curse 
combines the interest of a romance with the 
Perplexities that belong to a detective story. 
The prophecy was fulfilled, to the happiness 
rather than the misfortune of the last persons 
involved in the original curse; but the question 
of the agency by which Baxendale Hall was 
made fuel of fire is solved only after ingenious 
mystification, all the better because it does not 
absorb the entire plot. Nancy, the heroine, 
is a brilliantly illogical, charming lady love, 
whose gayety is well set off by the serious- 
minded Laurence, whose ancestral home went 
up in flames to sa'isfy the ancient rhyme. Lady 
Alicia and her platitudes have the effect of 
caricature, but keep one reminded constantly 
that there are others of the type in solid flesh 
and blood, 


THE WORTH OF ENTHUSIASM. 
By Rev. Epwarp E. Hats, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 129. 


: 7 Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 
Achievement will come to those who trust 
the unselfish enthusiasm which exists in every] « In ‘this’ modest volume. “Mr. Brows hasybrou ught to- és: 
concentrated effort. gether a number of extracts from sermons preached t 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. ‘These selections were published more than twent 
ears ago, and are now reprinted i ba ros onse to a deman 
15 or them, The book is worthy of r Beebe The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The 1 language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
= ill is so well cadena in jam that the reader is led “5 
alla it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
pecominene this book as We adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


WHY UNITARIANS OBSERVE THE 


LORD’S SUPPER. By Rev. Joun 
eo W. Day. 

HorreEnsE, A DirFicuLt CHILD By Edna 4th Series. No. 130. 
A. Foster, Boston: Lee & Shepard. 80 cents 
net.—Miss Foster has had a successful ex 
perience in supplying children with good read- 
ing, although this is announced as her first book. 
She is the editor of the children’s page in the 
Youth's Companion, a model of what such a 
page should be,—cheerful, bright, original, in- 
cluding usually one or two short stories, as 
many poems, and perhaps a couple of children’s 
sayings. Her own story tells of the attempts 
to train an impulsive, independent little girl in 
conventional lines, and of her disagreement 
with the process. Hortense was loving and 
lovable, so that she won friends of course, even 
if she refused to pick her companions according 
to rule and sew “like a lady,” when she pre- 
ferred to write rhymes or enjoy the free out-of- 
doors. 


A much misunderstood position explained in 
a plain and candid way. 
et 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UnitTar1an SunDAY SCHOOL Society, 25 Beacon 
StrexT, or of the publishers, 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


By Rev. Epwarp E. Harr, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 131. Hymnal 
The well-beloved Son of the living God, 


commissioned and anointed to bring in the ‘ 
kingdom of God. Our place is gratitude and JUBIL A D O 
loyalty. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any A Book of Hymns and Tunes 


one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN for Young and Old 
ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
The Power and Promise of Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’ etc. 


The most recent collection for — baie of 

{ { liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 

the Liberal Faith. meet the pai for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 

A PLEA FOR REALITY. selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 


A Sra TuRN, AND OTHER MatTTers, By 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—This collection of short 
stories includes the later magazine writings. 
The story of the fog which kept both husband 
and wife out on different yachts over night and 
reduced them to unsuspected depths of remorse 
and consternation, the ill-starred attempt at 
tenement-house reform which Mr. Shaw, the 


retired merchant, initiates with perplexing EY Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, "Bloor, etc. 

secrecy, and the story of Thomas Phipps, who THOMAS R. SLICER, A second division consists of forty 

comes into a bandsome legacy simply by dis- a. Nei Vink. SOCIAL DUTY. 

obeying, out of obstinate human-hearted kind- Esaeen an inc? Meteo SONGS 5, JS aan i , 

ness, the expressed stipulations of his uncle’s _ CONTENTS... suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 

will, are all told with delicate, characteristic ings and the home circle. 

grace and humor. The other three of the half- The Inheritance of Unitarians. The music is throughout singable, many 

dozen chapters are more serious in theme. The Power of Unitarianism. familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
: The Promise of Unitarianism: compositions of acknowledged merit, from 


English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
Price 75 Cents. ~ By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on | #¢oPYi by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


receipt of price by the publishers, GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston! 272 Congress Street, - -= + Boston, 


FAITHFUL. By the author of Miss Tvosey's Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Mission. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.— 
This gentle, reminiscent, uneventful tale has a 
heroine of the patient, self-depreciatory type 
dear to the heart of its writer. It is a love-story 
with a happy ending, deferred by many years of 
waiting and uncertainty; and there is less inci- 
dent and action in the narrative than ‘s usual in 
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her stories. Like the others, however, it is all 
wholesome and true-hearted in its outlook on 
life; and its characters are drawn with sympathy 
and a touch of humor. 


Miscellaneous. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. publish a new book by 
Cortland Myers, D.D. Its title is Zhe Lost 
Wedding Ring, meaning “lost sanctity, security, 


and salvation”; and the bovk is a plea for more 


serious preparation for marriage and higher 
ideals of duty in the family. The book is 
crowded with illustrative anecdotes. 


Chatterbox is the famous English annual of 
which Dana Estes & Co. have been the Ameri- 
can publishers for a quarter of a century, and of 
which they have sold more than one and a quar- 
ter million of copies. In England the sales 
have been even greater. The 1902 volume has 
over four hundred pages, more than two hun- 


-dred illustrations by English artists, six colored 


plates, and illuminated board covers. It con- 
tains six or seven serials, bird articles, stories 
of adventure and heroism, considerable informa- 
tion presented attractively, and no end of anec- 
dotes. The child who has had Chatterbox once 
for a Christmas gift is likely to wish for it regu- 
larly. Its net price is 90 cents; by mail, $1.08. 


The interest in collecting postal cards has not 
reached the point in this country to which it 
has been carried in Europe, especially in Ger- 
many; but the interest is said to be increasing, 
and it will be promoted by the new sets fur- 
nished by Raphael Tuck & Sons. Besides the 
cards printed as souvenirs from American towns 
and places of interest, there are sets of many 
kinds and descriptions, including lovely English 


-sceties, illustrations of famous poems or stories, 


pictures of poets, painters, and actresses, groups 
of children, and humorous pictures that are 
really funny, notably a set of characters from 
Dickens, each with his appropriate quotation. 
Neat albums are furnished for their safe keep- 
ing, and it would be indeed a pity to have some 
of these spoiled by going through the mails as 
common cards. They seem to take the place 


_ of the old-time Christmas card, and also supply 


collectors with a new interest. 


_ The Magazines. 


Hogarth with his broad humor and shrewd 
exaggeration lends himself to representation of 
the kind afforded by the October number of 
Masters in Art much better than Turner, who is 
the subject of the November issue. Even 
these reproductions, however, give some idea 
of the charm, mystic, wonderful, of his work. 
‘The magzzine is issued by Bates & Guild; and 
each number selJs for fifteen cents, wonderfully 
cheap considering what is offered. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston 
The Book of Nature Myths. By Florence Holbrook. 
Cloth, 45 cents. 


A Study of Prose Fiction. By Bliss Perry. 


From Botolph Book Company, Boston. 
The Lighted Taper. By M. Oakman Patton. $1.25. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
A Bunch of Rope Yarns. By Stanton H, King. $1.25. 
Fi; the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The @uce of Happiness. By Newell Dwight Hillis. 
pai From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
The Life and Letters of James Martineau. By James 
Drummond. 2 vols. $8.00. 2 
F; the Abbey Press, New York. 
acon By E. F. Blanchard. $r.00. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


" Jn Perfect Peace. By J. R. Miller. 28 cents. 


Eg fd 2 ce eee es eat York. 

vassi ie. . Brine, $1 00. 

Pee ane Mingo, A Story of the Frontier. By Col. 
Tin Tan Goren pF Gracies Kasson and E. Tschantré, Jr. 


: pleices of Paint-box Town. By Douglas Zabriskie Doty 


From | the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution. 901, 
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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 


The Smoke and the Flame 


By CuHarLes F. DOLE, author of “The 
Coming People,” “The American Citi- 
zen,” etc. 


44x 7 inches; pages, 230; So cents wef; 
postage, 9 cents additional. 
A thoroughly entertaining and richly instructive ac- 


count of the change and development of religious 
ideas from the beginning of the Christian era, 


Unitarianism in America 


By GEORGE WILLIS Cooke, author of 
“John Sullivan Dwight: Brook-farmer, 
Editor, and Critic of Music,” etc. 

52x $3 inches; pages, 475; 20 full-page 

illustrations ; $2.00, zet ; postage, 
20 cents additional. 


A complete record of the origin and growth of Uni- 
tarianism in this country as it has organized itself 
for missionary, educational, and philanthropic ef- 
forts. A valuable indexed reference work as well 
as a very readable history. 


Descriptive 
Catalogue 
upon 
application 


If you are at all likely to be 
interested in a Catalogue of 
the new books issued this 
Fall by the American Unita- 
rian Association, send your 
name and address to the 
Publication Agent, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, — 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


' PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
27a Congress Street, = = . Boston. 


At all Bookstores, or direct of the Publishers 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Immortality, and Other Essays 


By CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, author 
of “Poetry, Comedy, and Duty,” ‘“ Es- 
says Theological and Literary,” etc. 

+x 74inches; pages, 280; $1.20 mer; 

postage, 11 cents additional. 


Essays upon religious and philosophical subjects, 
written in an untechnical phraseology and in a 
charmingly lucid Style which lend additional interest 
to the topics discussed. 


The Spark in the Clod 


By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, author of 
“The Bible: Its Origin, Growth, and 
Character,” etc. 


54x 74 inches; pages, 162; 80 cents met ; 
postage, 9 cents additional. 

A study in evolution, in which rational application 

of accepted facts of science is made to the world of 


religious ideas and the necessary modification in the 
old conceptions of things is clearly pointed out. 


Bulletin of 
New Books 
upon 
request 


OLD AND NEW 


|UNITARIAN 


BELIEF. 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: [Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future . 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forts the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—T7ke 

ton. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel see something of the great moulding influences that 

ave shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 


ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. . .. Decidedly marking 
aclearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.” —T7khe Unitarian. 
“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, .,. his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of premaenc literature.”—Cuas. G, Amus, 2 
ew World, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - = 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


Boston 


PRICE $1,00 


Geo, H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St.,Boston 
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For the Christian Register. 
When I am Reincarnated. 


BY A. G. 


When I am reincarnated, 

If I could choose, what would I be? 
Perhaps the pretty wood-thrush there 
That daily sings in yonder tree ; 

For how, in any other form, 

Could I dispense more pure delight 
Than notes of liquid melody 

Awake in breasts at morn and night? 


Yet, when I’m reincarnated, 

I sometimes think I’d like to be 

A violin, much-used and old, 

And always handled lovingly 

By one who understood full well 
The music in my soul that dwelt, 
And helped me bear to other hearts 
‘The rapture mine so oft has felt. 


Still,— if ’'m reincarnated,— 

How could I, could I, other be 
Than once again the little child 

In mother’s arms, on father’s knee? 
For though the pleasure I might give 
Were mixed, alas! with much alloy, 
Yet—such my present selfishness — 
For self I could not miss the joy. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Cat with One Idea. 


BY FULLERTON L, WALDO. 


There once was a cat with but one idea, 
which was to get her kittens from their barrel 
in the barn to a cushion in the parlor. 

She was just a plain tramp tiger cat; but of 
her three children she was sure one was pure 
Maltese, the second tortoise-shell, and the third 
unmixed Angora. As with most mothers, it 
was a struggle to keep her children properly 
licked and fed, the fubsy darlings; but, then, 
they were pretty well able to make both ends 
meet for themselves, and spent most of the y 
trying to do so. The real struggle came when, 
having got their eyes wide open, the fubsy dar- 
lings began to look about them, and through 
a crack in their barrel saw apple blossoms out 
yonder in the sunshine when the children 
romped in through the wide barn doors. 

Then there were whisperings and whinings. 

“Mother, can’t you get miaowt of this?” the 
first would cry. 

“Mother, show miaow you hop up and leap 
out that way,” the second would chime in. 

“And miaow, and miaow,” the third would 
hasten to add. 

“Now, children, lie purrrrfectly still,” their 
mother would say. “Purrrrhaps,”—and her long 
pink tongue passed over them, and her poor 

“faded velvet paws tried to hold them all in at 
once,—“purrrrhaps I'll brrring you a little 
birrrrrd.” She purred, just as a human mother 
tries to be calm when her baby’s getting angry 
and excited. 

But it wasn’t any use. 
Dick, ani Harry—the Maltese, the tortoise- 
shell and the unmixed Angora, respectively— 
grew more discontented with the landscape at 
the bottom of the barrel; and one or two trips 
taken abroad in the hands of the children from 
the house were very pernicious. Tom, Dick, 
and Harry all perked up to take notice, saw 
from Agatha’s arm that this great round 
world is very white and large and full of things ; 
and they admired and liked it very well, on the 
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whole, till they saw a black, snuffling monster 
called a dog, and then they fluffed all up and 
sounded like the kettle boiling over on the 
stove, and wished themselves, for once, where 
the little red ants ran about the bottom of the 
barrel. 

But now for the sad, sad part of this sad’ 
story. 

Once there were new people in the house, and 
great Mr. Horse stamped by the barrel two 
times a day to take them riding very kindly in 
his carriage; and they were very beautiful peo- 
ple, much too beautiful and too afraid of spiders 
to bend over a black barrel in the barn. And 
so for twenty minutes of one day in all her life, 
on account of her having such beautiful chil- 
dren, Mrs. Cat was allowed to rub her dingy fur 
against the gilded legs of the tea-table in the 
parlor, her tail erect, drilling with her feet to 
the drumming of her purr, while the beautiful 
people paid Tom and Dick and Harry injudi- 
cious and unseasonable compliments. 

“The dear little things! Do let me hold 
them, Maud, a minute.” 

“Look at the tufts on this one’s ears. Which 
one is Harry? Such lovely kittens; and such 
ahomely mother!’ And because they looked at 
her, and because these were her children, 
Mother Cat’s tail went up so straight that it 
fairly pointed to her ears, and she purred harder 
than ever; and her yellow eyes grew bland and 
sweet as lemon-drops behind a thick glass win- 
dow. ; 

Oh, it was wonderful! And, when, that night, 
housed again in the black barrel, the little kit- 
tens cried themselves asleep, the mother could 
almost have wept with them when she thought 
of the faint odor of molasses in which she was 
bringing up her children. 

Thenceforth it became Mrs, Cat’s ruling pas- 
sion to get Tom, Dick, and Harry into the best 
society, as personified by the things in the 
parlor and the sat-in (which they commonly 
were not) chairs. 

There was one chair in particular that gener- 
ally was buttoned up to the neck, as if it were 
going to have its hair cut, in red and white 
striped calico. Mrs. Cat did not know that it 
stood that way pretty nearly—or ugly nearly— 
all the time. Enough for her that beneath the 
calico covering was the softest, onliest blue 
plush cushion in all this world of barrels and 
boxes, with nails on their edges and thin and 
flea-filled straw. She had lain on that cushion 
a little blissful minute when the beautiful 
people had invited her and her children to af- 
ternoon tea. They had not invited her, though, 
to sit on the blue plush cushion; and they had 
promptly shooed her off. 

She began to talk about the one chair and 
its cushion to her children, and they stopped 
their tiptoed clawing and their tiny yelps to 
listen. 

And that night Tom, who was the hurly-bur- 
liest of the three, managed, for the first time 
in his life, to find his way out where a splin- 
tered stave left a small opening half way up the 
side of the barrel. He could not possibly have 
left his mother without awakening her to a 
throaty noise and presently a claw of remon- 
strance, but his mother was not there. Tom 
thought he knew where she had gone. Just so, 
your mother went to make sure of your new 
house, before you all moved in. 

Tom tottered out at a place cut in the door 
for his mother, and crossed the grass plot that 
lay between the barn and the wood-shed behind | 
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the kitchen, stopping every now and then to try 
to shake his paws clean of the cold, damp dew. 
There was his mother, only a little way ahead; 
so. near, her long black shadow in the moon- 
light almost touched him. He hurried to come 
up with her; but at the nearest cellar window 
she dived in blackly, leaving him to stand, cry- 
ing weakly after, at the edge. She evidently 
had not seen or heard him. 

Neither did Tom see or hear a moment later 
... when a black and snuffling monster leapt 
from where he lay snugly coiled in the bottom 
of the particular chair, seized Tom’s and Dick’s 
and Harry’s mother by the neck,... and there 
was just one cry of writhing agony, and it was 
mostly hers; and she was dead, or at least she 
thought so. 

Tom tottered back across the lawn, throwing 
a small black shadow in the moonlight, and lay 
down, his small paws wet with dew, tousled and 
very shivery, beside the others. 

And presently there came stealing barnwards,’ 
very slow and limpy, another black shadow, 
rather larger than the first, where amid the 
grasses the small cobwebs glistened in the 
moonlight; and the mother-cat, with a few 
short black hairs of a dog between her claws, 
lay down in the barrel beside her kittens. 


A Home on the Prairie. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


A meadow lark had made her nest on the 
ground, in the middle of a wide prairie. It 
would have seemed to us a very dangerous 
place for a nest; and, no doubt, more cautious 
birds criticised both the location and the style 
of architecture. Great herds of buffalo and 
wild horses roamed over the plains, and were 
hunted by red men, and white, sometimes. Ind- 
ians on the war-path passed and repassed. 
There were serpents in the grass, and bir's of 
prey in the air, which might swoop down at any 
moment on the little home and its inhabitants. 
And how could anything so frail as a nestful of 
eggs hope to escape all these dangers? 

But Mother Lark was a wise old bird. I do 
not know whether she knew it or not, but the 
days were growing longer and warmer, and the 
prairie grasses were growing taller, and. would 
soon tower above the little dwelling, higher 
than the tallest trees do above our houses; and 
she had faith, though she did not know in 
what, that somehow, somewhere, Love was 
watching over her and protecting her. 

One day, when the baby birds were just — 
fledged, an army of men passed over the prairie. 
They were not hunters, but United States cav- 
alry soldiers, who had been sent out to put 
down a rising of the Indians. At their head 
rode good and brave Gen, Custer. He was 
mounted on Dandy, the little mustang pony 
which Mrs. Custer, by her delightful books, has 
made almost as famous as her master. 

On they came, those horses and men, which 
must have seemed so gigantic to Mother Lark. 
Imagine her feelings when she saw Dandy’s 
great iron shoe close to her nest. 

She started up with a cry of alarm, and Gen. 
Custer looked down to see what was the mat- 
ter. A word from him, and the whole regiment 
would turn aside, leaving the little nest un- 
harmed. Of course, Gen. Custer spoke that 
word, and saved the little home from destruc- 
tion? No: he didn’t speak at all. He did not 
even look back. He just guided his own horse 
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‘around the little nest. Then the man who rode 


next behind him looked down to see why Dandy 
had turned out of the straight line of march. 
He, too, saw the little nest and guided 47s horse 
around it. Then the man next to him did the 
same, and the next, and the next, till the whole 
regiment had passed, and the little home on the 
prairie was still unharmed. 


Who ate the Dollies’ Dinner? 


“Why can’t dollies have a Thanksgiving din- 
ner just as well as real folks, mamma?” asked 
Polly Pine. 

“I don’t know why,” said mamma, laughing. 
“Go and dress them in their very best clothes, 
get the dolly house swept and dusted and the 
table ready, then I’ll fix their dinner before we 
go downstairs.” 

“Oh, lovely!” cried Polly Pine. 
~ The dolly house stood in the nursery. It was 
very big and very beautiful. It was painted 
red, it had tall chimneys, and a fine front door 
with “R. Bliss” on a brass plate. There were 
lace curtains at the windows, and two steps led 


up to the cunning little piazza. Polly Pine] 


swept the rooms with her tiny broom and dusted 


_ them, then she set the table in the dining-room 


with the very best dishes and finest silver. She 
set a teeny vase in the middle of the table, with 
two violets in it; and she put dolly table napkins 
at each plate. When the house was all nice and 
clean, she dressed Lavinia in her pink muslin, 
and Dora Ann in her gray velvet, and Hannah 
Winch in her yellow silk, then she seated them 
around the table, each one in her own chair. 
Polly was just telling them about company man- 
ners, how they must not eat with their knives or 
leave their teaspoons in their cups as they drank 
their tea, when the nursery door opened and in 
came mamma with a real Thanksgiving dinner. 
There was a chicken leg to put on the platter 
before Hannah Winch, for Polly always made 
her carve. There were cunning little dishes of 
mashed potato and cranberry sauce and some 
celery in a tiny tumbler and the cutest squash- 
pie baked in a patty-pan. 

Polly Pine just hopped up and down with 
delight when she saw it. She set everything on 
the table, then she ran away to put on her nicest 
muslin frock with the pink ribbons and go down 
to dinner. There were gentlemen there for 
dinner, gentlemen Polly was very fond of; and 
she had such a nice time visiting with one of 
them. He could change his table napkin into a 
white rabbit, and she forgot all about the dollies’ 
Thanksgiving till they were eating the nuts and 
raisins. When Polly did remember, she jumped 
down from her chair and asked mamma if she 


' might go upstairs and see if the dollies had 


eaten their dinner. When mamma told about 
the doll house Thanksgiving, all the gentlemen 
wanted to go, too, to find out if the dollies had 
enjoyed their dinner. 

The front door of the house was open; but 
Polly opened it all out, and there sat the dollies 
just as their little mamma had left them, only 
they had eaten up nearly all the dinner. Every- 
thing was gone except the potatoes and cran- 
berry sauce. The chicken leg was picked bare, 
the bread was nibbled, and the little pie was 
bitten all around. 

“Well, this is funny!” said papa. 

Just then they heard a funny, scratchy noise 
in the doll house, and a little gray mouse jumped 
out from under the dining-table. He ran out at 
the front door down the steps; and, before you 
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could say “Jack Robinson” he had gone, nobody 
could tell where. There was another tiny mouse 
under the sofa in the doll house parlor, and a 
third one under the bed, with a poor, frightened, 
trembling little tail sticking out. They all got 
away safe. Papa would not allow mamma to go 
for the cat. He said, ““Why can’t a poor little 
mousie have a Thanksgiving dinner as well as 
we can?”—Good Housekeeping. 


Can You Tell? 


Uncle Harry came into the nursery, where his 
four nieces and nephews were playing, and held 
up a big, round, rosy red apple. 

“Children,” he said, “Iam going to give this 
apple to whichever one of you can answer a 
question that I shall ask about it. Stand in 
front of me in a row, and listen.” 

So Fred and Josie and Dick and Totty came 
and stood in a row, with their eyes fixed on the 
beautiful apple. 

“What is in this apple?” said Uncle Harry. 

“A core,” said Fred, “that’s easy.” 

“Yes, my boy; but what is in the core?” 

“Seeds,” said Dick. 

“Certainly: that’sright. But those are, neither 
one of them, the test question. Here it is. 
There are several seeds in this apple. Now 
which way are they pointing, upward or down- 
ward, in toward the core or out toward the skin? 
Who can answer?” The children looked puz- 
zled. They had seen the core of an apple hun- 
dreds of times, but they couldn’t seem to remem- 
ber the position of the seeds. 

However, as there were four directions to 
guess, Fred proposed that each guess one, and: 
then, as one of them must be right, whoever 
won the apple was to give a quarter of it to the 
other three. They agreed to this, and Fred 
guessed that the seeds pointed down. Then 
Josie guessed that they pointed up. Dick said 
he guessed that they all pointed inward toward 
the core; and, as there was only one guess left, of 
course Totty guessed that they pointed outward. 

“You are right,” said Uncle Harry, handing 
the apple to the one who had guessed cor- 
rectly ; ‘and I am glad you are going to share it 
with the others. But I must say you are a 
stupid lot of children; for, if you had known 
which way the seeds pointed, and had all told 
me correctly, I would have given you each an 
apple. As itis, I shall keep the other three my- 
self.”"—Carolyn Wells. 


ack D.D.S. 


“Mamma, how soon can I have my dollar?” 
asked Arthur. 

“Just as soon as the teeth are out, dear. I 
hope you will show Dr. Morse that you are a 
brave little man.”’ 

“Mamma, why does the doctor have ‘D.D.S.’ 
on his sign ?” 

Arthur had learned the letters from his build- 
ing-blocks, and was always picking them out 
when his mother took him down town. 

“They stand for words that are too hard for 
you to understand, dear; but they mean that Dr. 
Morse pulls teeth instead of giving medicine, 
like Dr. Ray.” 

“Dr. Ray has ‘M.D’ on his sign,” said Arthur, 
looking across the street. “I wonder if they ’Il 
hurt very bad.” 

“The ‘M.D.’ hurt?” laughed mamma; tor 
Arthur was beginning to look quite sober. 
“When the doctor pulls, out will come your 
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crooked little teeth to make room for a nice 
strong set. You know, if these stay in your © 
mouth much longer, the next ones will be 
crooked, too.” 

“May I spend the dollar to-day ?” 

“I thought you wanted to buy a collar for 
Jack. Do you think you can find one to fit with- 
out bringing him to the store ?” 

“Yes, mamma, I am sure I can. Jack’s neck 
is just this big, for I felt it this morning.” 

By this time they were climbing the stairs, and 
Mrs. Myers read a notice tacked on the door, 
saying that Dr. Morse was out of town, and 
would not be home for several days. Arthur 
did not know whether to laugh or cry when 
mamma told him. He was glad not to have the 
teeth pulled, but he could not have the dollar papa 
promised him till they were out. 

“Never mind, Jack,” whispered Arthur, put- 
ting his arms around his pet as soon as he got 
home. “It was all the fault of that doctor for 
not staying in his office.” 

Jack wagged his tail, and looked as if he un- 
derstood every word. Then the two playmates 
had a fine romp in the grass till both were out 
of breath. At last Jack fell asleep under the 
big apple-tree; and Arthur, who had both hands 
filled with ripe fruit, caught hold of the rope 
with his teeth, intending to give it a little pull 
to awaken the dog. At this moment Mary, the 
cook, opened the kitchen door, and called, 
“Here, Jack! here, Jack!” 

Jack saw the plate in her hand, and thought 
it must have something nice on it for him. He 
made a great spring before Arthur could let go 
of the rope, and jerked out all the crooked little 
teeth that Arthur was afraid to let any one 
touch. Mamma heard a great screaming, and 
rushed out to find her little boy looking in the 
grass for his missing teeth. 

“What name shall I put on the collar?” asked 
the clerk, politely,as a small boy with very few 
teeth looked over the stock of dog collars. 

“Put on ‘Jack, D.D.S,’ ’cause he pulled my 
teeth,” said Arthur; and the man laughed when 
he heard the story. “I don't believe it hurt half 
as bad as ifthe doctor had pulled them. Any- 
way, I’m glad Jack won’t have to wait any 
longer.’ — Hilda Richmond, in Sunday-school 
Times. 


Johnny had been told to write a short com- 
position in which he should say something 
about all the days of the week. The little fel- 
low thought a few minutes, and then trium- 
phantly produced this, “Monday father and I 
killed a bear; and there was meat enough to 
last over Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday.” 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. d/l grocers and druggists, 
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Great and Small.. 


The pine and oak are only flowers 
Grown large: they drink the beads of dew 
Like little violets, meek and blue, 

And battle with the stony powers, 


The insect, with its gauzy wings, 
Sings, and the moth and beetle grim; 
And, for the bee, I dote on him, 

And know by heart the tune he sings. 


Then learn the truth, the base of all, 
That all are equal, so they fill 


Their proper sphere, and.do God’s will : 
There is no other, great or small. 


—R. H. Stoddard, 


Sunday in Cities. 


In last Thursday’s Register I blocked outa 
plan which I would make for any American city 
of more than two hundred thousand people, as 
to its Sunday services. 

Naturally enough, from the history of most of 
our towns, we have, say, one church for every 
two thousand people; and, so far as I have ever 
seen, these churches are well administered up to 
acertain point. That is to say, the democratic 
principle has asserted itself, people have got what 
they wanted. All the same, however, in a city of 
two hundred thousand people with its twenty 
churches there are twenty clubs of persons who 
already have established a residence in the town. 
They are persons who know each other, and who 
toa certain extent bear each other’s burdens. 
Their children dance in the same quadrilles or 
meet in the same parties, or go out of town 
on the same picnics. The church association is 
one tie which unites people who are. united in 
other ties, , 

Bishop Hamilton, who is one of the wisest 
men I know, said once ina public meeting where 
he and I both spoke that the Protestant church 
of New England is well organized for the’ pur- 
poses of religious worship, it is well organized 
for the purposes of religious education, it is well 
organized for the purposes of missions, but it is 
not organized at all for the purposes of hospi- 
tality to strangers and of charity to the poor. I 
think this is true, speaking in general. 

Here in Boston I think that our Baptist friends 
have had the most success in the business of 
making strangers in Boston feel at home. I 
think that the great assemblages in Tremont 
Temple and in Ruggles Street Church are good 
illustrations of what the Church of Christ ought 
to do in welcoming people who are not to the 
manner bred. Now, at this moment, as the Asso- 
ciated Charities report of last Thuisday shows, 
we have at least fifty nationalities in Boston. I 
have more than once in this column given the 
statistics of the nationality of the girls who at- 
tend the Hancock-Cushman School at the North 
End. In the last year of which I have returns, 
three-quarters of these girls were Russian Jews, 
half the remainder were German Jews, and the 
rest were Arabs, Italians, Bulgarians, Rouma- 
nians, and Armenians. There was not one girl 
who could speak English in all the three hun- 
dred and six who entered the school at one 
time, That is an illustration of the “all. sorts 
and conditions of men and women” whom we 
have here in Boston. 

_ There are lying in this harbor at the present 
moment five-and-twenty coal-ships waiting for 
wharfage. Only to-day I have a memoranda 
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given me which tells me who the officers on 


|some of these coal-ships are,—God-fearing, 


intelligent young men, who are kicking their 


‘heels in Boston while we find a chance for them 


to land their coal. I think that there ought to 
be somebody whose business it is to meet these 
men, to meet their seamen, to see that the sea- 
men do not go to the dogs, and that the officers 
themselves are cordially welcomed. I do not 
believe that the board of charities of the South 
Congregational Church, or of the Old South 
meeting-house, or of the Catholic cathedral, or 
of the German Mission of the Reformed Church 
in the United States, or of the Union Rescue 
Mission, or of the Advent Christian Mission, or 
of the Christadelphians, or the Jesse Lee 
Church, or of the Seventh Day Advent Church, 
or of the Society for the Expression of the 
Christ Ideal, have paid the slightest attention to 
the presence of the twenty-five masters, the fifty 
mates, of the seventy-five engineers and engi- 
neers’ assistants, or of the five or ten thousand 
emigrants who arrived in Boston at the same 
time on the ships which these men conducted. 
I do know one Christian man and his wife who 
put themselves in attendance on one steamship 
of these people because they love God and love 
men. 

Now I think that the organized churches of 
Boston ought to begin with a Sunday service 
somewhere down town which should attract these 
people if it attracted nobody else. As I said at 
the Unitarian Club a week ago, I would have 
this in the Old South meeting-house, but that 
some dear old gentlemen who have now all 
gone to heaven put some absurd conditions on 
the use of the meeting-house twenty-six years 
ago, so that for four years more there will be 
that spot on that one acre of ground on the Ameri- 
can Continent from which prayer and praise 
cannot go up to God on the Lord’s Day. There 
is a certain humor in this restriction which 
would have amused Saint Paul. 

I want also to have a central office where the 
Christian Church shall do its business exactly 
as the United States has a central office cf 
Boston in Post-office Square, where it attends 
to the carriage of mails. WhenI have a letter 
for Tyngsboro, I do not have to hunt up a 
Tyngsboro agent who will carry my letter there. 
I go to the post-office, and put it into the post- 
office and they attend to it there. If I am a 
ship-master bringing over a family of which the 
father dies on the passage, I do not want, when 
I arrive in Boston, to hunt up a “society for the 
provision of the widow whose husband has died 
on the November passage from England.” I 
want to go to the office of the Christian Church. 
What I propose is that the twenty-five Unitarian 
churches of Greater Boston shall establish such 
an office. 

The Lord Jesus, when he was in Palestine, 
proposed some such arrangement; but he says 
that one of the people whom he invited to join 
in the entertainment said he had married a 
wife, and he could not come. Another of them 
had bought a yoke of oxen; and, therefore, he 
could not come. What I observe is this: that, 
when this particular widow, of whom I have 
spoken, sends up to St. George Society, the 
St. George Society says that she was born in 
Norway, and that they cannot attend to her. 
When she sends to the Scandinavian Society, 
it probably proves that their hours are between 
quarter past eleven on Wednesday and quarter 
before twelve. When she sends to me, as she 
has a right to, at 39 Highland Street, she finds 
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that I have gone to Buffalo. When she sends 
to the head of the city charities, he asks her 


‘whether her husband has paid taxes for five 
‘years out of ten years in the city of Boston, 


If she sends to my excellent friend, Archbishop 


| Williams, he says that she was not baptized in 
‘the Roman Catholic Church and has not been 


to confession for twenty-one years,—or, as it 
simply said in an old book a good deal used 
when I was a boy, “They all with one accord 
began to make- excuses.” What I am trying 
to establish is an office where they shall not 
make excuses, where I shall not be told that 
any child of God ought to have been born in 
some place where she was not born or ought to 
be sixty-three years old when she is only forty- 
five. 

At this moment we have on our list here a 
widow who is more than the necessary age; 
that is, she is more than sixty-five years old. 
Her two husbands have both been Americans. 
She was born in Boston. Her father was born 
in Boston, and he worked on the frigate “Con 
stitution.” Her sixty-four ancestors in Win- 
throp’s time were all, so far as anybody can 
show, residents of Boston. Between them and 
her are nine generations, making, as I calculate, 
two hundred and eighty-eight ancestors of hers 
who, for all anybody can say, were all born in 
Boston. And she cannot receive her coal from 
the Ashton Widows’ Coal Fund because her 
tenement is on the wrong side of the dividing © 
line in Charlestown which separates the sheep 
from the goats; that is, which separates the 
Charlestown widow who can receive Ashton 
Fund coal from the Somerville widow who can- 
not receive Ashton Fund coal. It is so desir- 
able to have packed in wi'hin the limits of the 
old Boston peninsula all the widows and 
orphans which we can that we encourage them 
by a bounty to move this side of our somewhat 
crowded lines. EDWARD E. HALE. 


International Notes. 


The closing sentence in the quotation from M. 
de Pressense in the “International Notes” of 
last week’s Christian Register should read “free 
churches in a sovereign State,” not in “a foreign 
State,” as printed. 

This makes intelligible the comments which 
followed, and in which I sought to show that De © 
Pressense’s phrase was a better statement 
of the true relation which should exist between 
these two great institutions, under a republican 
form of government, than our own current 
maxim, “a free church in a free State.” It 
re-ognizes not “a church,” but many equally 
justified “churches” in the land. It accords to 
these churches entire independence in all their 
spiritual concerns, but justly subordinates their 
secular and worldly interests to the sovereign 
authority of the State. 

Henceforth the motto of enlightened liberals 
on both sides of the Atlantic should not be “a 
free church in a free State,” but “free churches 
in a sovereign State.” ‘To adopt this maxim 
and incorporate it more fully into our organic 
law will prevent infinite disturbance in future 
in our body politic, and save American religion 
from the pitfalls which otherwise await it. 

The French liberal journals contain interest- 
ing accounts of the recent International Con- 
gress of Free Thinkers at Geneva. More than 
three thousand groups or branches in various 
countries were represented at this the tenth 
meeting of the congress. M. Denis, professor 
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at the Free University of Brussels, recounted 
the history of free thoughts since the Refor- 
mation. Among well-known orators who par- 
ticipated were Charbonnel and Hector Denys, 
who read a report on the best way to combat 
the spirit of authority, notably in the family 
life. M. Sebastian Faure held a number of 
brilliant conferences, in which he opposed with 
all the powers of his eloquence and wit the 
idea of God and similar theological supersti- 
tions, as he termed them. Not all the dis- 
courses, however, were as extreme as this. 
Prof. Bonet-Maury, author of a recent history 
of free thought in France, made a noble 
defence of the God-idea. M. Gabriel Séailles 
of the Sorbonne, in an admirable letter de- 


_ clared: “Free thought is not laical intolerance. 


It is the liberty to examine, the free use of the 
reason with all its risks and perils, and not 
the arbitrary limitation, by I know not what 


‘secularist council, of the right of the reason to 


speculate concerning the universe. Free thought 
is a method, and not a doctrine. It excludes 
only those who exclude themselves by the pre- 
tence of establishing themselves above and 
beyond the need of reason. We do not seek 
for uniformity nor for orthodoxy, still less do we 
imagine that we have comprehended every- 
thing that exists or attempt to impose upon 
others the form of our negations. We seek 
to unite them, not in a presumptuous dog- 
matism, but in respect for the conscience and 
the human personality.” This utterance was 
continually interrupted by applause, and a tele- 
gram of felicitation was sent to its author at 
Paris. Other discourses were less tolerant, 
and filled with a polemic against any and all 
religion whatever. Pilgrimages were made by 
the congress to the tomb of Voltaire at Ferney, 
and wreaths were placed upon the statues of 
Rousseau and Carl Vogt in Geneva. It was 
also decided to appeal for subscriptions for a 
tablet to the memory of Michael Servetus, who, 
at Calvin’s instigation, was burnt alive on the 
Saleve, the hill just above the city. 

In this connection may be mentioned the 
recent statement of the ex-priest Abbé Bourrier 
of Paris, that his journal Ze Chrétien francais, 
in which so ardent a polemic is waged against 
Rome, is now sent regularly to 3,000 priests and 
read by 10,000, and that over 800 priests have 
already left the Church and joined his move- 
ment. 

The liberal Protestants of France are greatly 
pleased at the appreciative manner in which the 
book of sermons of their leading pulpit orator, 
Rev. Charles Wagner of Paris, “The Life of 
Simplicity,” has been received in the United 
States. It will be recalled that President 
Roosevelt, in a public address, bespoke atten- 
tion for it, and recommended it to his fellow- 
citizens. He has also sent the author a kindly 
message. To those who conceive of President 
Roosevelt only as the ready fighter of San Juan 
Hill this episode will bring new enlightenment 
and satisfaction. 

Germany.—In Germany the persecution of 
liberal religious clergymen by the authorities 
of the Church and the State continues unabated, 
and the “‘case of Weingart” is supplemented by 
that of Neithardt and other honest and inde- 
pendent pastors. Those episodes show that in 
point of intolerance the Lutheran State Church 
is a worthy descendant of Rome, and is only 
restrained by the existence in Protestant coun- 
tries of a broader and freer spirit which will 
not allow the clergy to carry its theological 
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animus to extremes. It is also true, as Mr. 
Lecky points out, that, while the logic of the 
Roman Catholic position inevitably leads to 
persecution, the basic principles of Protestant- 
ism—the right and duty of private examination 
—as inevitably lead to the largest tolerance 
and freedom. But in this sense the Evangel- 
ical State Church of Germany is more Catholic 
than Protestant in its attitude toward dissent. 
Comparative freedom is still enjoyed in uni- 
versity teaching; but any freedom of utterance 
on the part of a clergyman is sure to bring him 
into collision with synods and superintendents, 
to ruin his ecclesiastical future, and perhaps to 
lead to his dismissal and a strenuous boycott 
which prevents his obtaining a pulpit in any 
other Protestant community. The result is a 
conformity and cowardice on the part of the 
majority of liberal clergymen, which disas- 
trously affect the higher interests of religion in 
that country and widen the breach between the 
cultivated classes and the Church. 

To illustrate. At the congress of National 
Socialists in Hanover recently, Pastor Dorries 
gave an address on the question “Does Politics 
corrupt Character?” In this. address the 
speaker said: “It is the duty of every citizen 
to devote a portion of his activity to the public 
welfare. The small amount of political free- 
dom we possess were not ours if a strong ex- 
pression of the popular will did not make itself 
felt. Politics does not necessarily corrupt 
character. Politics cannot be pursued except 
through parties.’ The evangelical minister will 
not allow his right to be questioned to engage 
in politics and to work for the welfare of the 
Fatherland and the people, and they are in a 
position to prove that politics may be engaged 
in without detriment to themselves and others.” 

For this utterance the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties have begun disciplinary proceedings against 
the outspoken pastor. 

The only element which prospers by this 
repression of free speech is the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. At Aix-la-Chapelle the ancient relics, 
which every seven years are exhibited to the 
faithful, have again been produced for their 
edification. A picturesque lot they are, too, 
such as the undergarments of the Mother of 
God, the swaddling-clothes of the Saviour, the 
cloth in which the head of John the Baptist was 
wrapped, etc. Thousands streamed to behold 
and adore them, and to listen to sermons de- 
fending their genuineness. A Protestant editor 
who dared to write scoffingly about them in his 
journal was sentenced by the Prussian courts 
to six months’ imprisonment. This instance is 
commended to Prof. Muensterberg, who in his 
late book on Germany and America claims that 
his native country is more tolerant and free to 
opposing opinion than ours. 

The Centre, or Roman Catholic party, in the 
German Parliament recently offered a motion 
declaring absolute equality for all confessions 
to be the policy of the empire. Of course, the 
resolution was adopted with entire unanimity. 
But some of the delegates, who listened to the 
eloquent and touching appeals of their Catholic 
fellow-members for tolerance in _ religious 
matters, could not but inquire how it happened 
that, when in power, this Church had not 
tolerated, but pursued with fire and sword those 
who ventured to differ from it in opinion, 
The answer was reassuring: “That was long 
ago. Centuries have passed, and we are living 
in a modern world.” 

' Unfortunately for their claims, However a 
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recent work by a distinguished Roman Catholic 
author was suddenly sprung upon them. It 
was the “Manuel du Droit Canon,” published in 
1901 by the Jesuit, Marianus De Luca, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical Law at the University in Rome. 
In this work De Luca teaches that the State, at 
the demand of the Church, must put to death all 
heretics. It expressly declares that this punish - 
ment is not only to be visited upon those who 
have abjured the Catholic faith, but also upon 
all who have grown up in other confessions, 
who, as he says, “have sucked in heresy with 
their mother’s milk, and obstinately insist 
upon clinging to it.” 

The leading organs of the Catholic Church 
in Germany thereupon declared that this teacher 
was not to be taken seriously, that he belonged 
to the Middle Ages, and uttered “sheer non- 
sense.” But here again they were discomfited ; 
for it was shown that this book of De Luca had 
been expressly approved and praised in an 
official document by the present pope, Leo XIII. 
The dilemma for the conscientious Catholic, 
therefore, is that either he must accept this 
monstrous and fanatical teaching or admit that 
the infallible pope in speaking on faith and 
morals may be mistaken. And, if in this case, 
why not in others? 

We are-not inclined to insist that this philoso- 
phy of persecution is the actual belief of the 
Catholic peoples of the world. But the inci- 
dent at least proves the animus of the clergy 
when not restrained by the better sense and 
charity of secular society. It behooves Catholics 
and Protestants alike to live in peace with each 
other, exercise the widest tolerance, and keep a 
watchful ¢are that the clerical spirit be not per- 
mitted to gain the ascendency. 

That this fanatical spirit may also at times be 
exhibited by an ignorant and superstitious laity 
we may see from the incident recently reported 
from Poland, where a Jewish millionaire, >ged 
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eighty, is said to have been stoned to death by 
fanatical Jews for breaking the Sabbath by 
lighting the fires in his house a quarter of an 
hour before sunset. A similar outbreak of 
holy wrath is not inconceivable in the crowded 
ghettos of our great American cities. 


A Half-century Anniversary. 


A beautiful Indian summer day gladdened the 
worshippers of the little Unitarian society of 
Staten Island who last Sunday celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the formation of their 
church. The services consisted of an excellent 
historical discourse by the minister, Rev. Hobart 
Clark, in the morning, and addresses by Rev. 
Messrs. Slicer, Forbes, Wilson, Collyer,and Mr. 
John Harsen Rhoades in the afternoon, with a 
little extra music in the morning, and another 
voice, that of Rev. S. J. Barrows, sharing in the 
devotional service. 

Mr. Clark rapidly reviewed the story of the 
rise, progress, subsidence, resurrection, renewed 
life, repeated coma, and the reawakening of the 
society, which has always been small in numbers, 
but large in influence, and whose few devoted 
ones have been wonderfully faithful and conse- 
crated. The present church is the third which 
the society has occupied, and there have been 
many different men who for brief periods have 
ministered to it. The longest pastorate was 
that of the first minister, Mr. John Parkman. 
During the years of somnolence when there was 
no preaching, the society never ceased to exist. 
The regular meetings of the trustees were held; 
and the Sunday-school, sustained by a few 
devoted women, was not allowed to die. In- 
deed, this was the root out of which sprang the 
life which is now so vital. Seven years ago the 
new church was built, an exceedingly attractive 
building, light and airy, with the old organ, 
stained glass window, and some of the other 
furnishings from the older building to keep alive 
pleasant associations. The present pastor was 
called not long after, and the people rejoice 
greatly in his ministrations. 

Though the afternoon was to be devoted to 
the former Unitarian ministers of New York 
and Brooklyn, and the speakers talked of them 
with interest and inspiration, yet it was impos- 
sible for them to refer to Dr. Bellows or Dr. 
Farley or Dr. Putnam, Dr. Dewey, or any of the 
former workers in the faith without speaking 
also of that noble man who worked shoulder 
to shoulder with them for so many years, not 
only as a righteous citizen, but as a minister of 
righteousness, George William Curtis, so that, 
after all, this celebration might be considered 
a memorial to the good man who, in the quiet 
of his Sunday life on Staten Island, kept alive 
the services of the little Unitarian church so 
many years that it came to be known as “Mr. 
Curtis’s church.” Scores of people found their 
way thither just to hear the music of his voice 
and to see the man whom all delighted to honor 
for his goodness as well as his national emi- 
nence as a literary man. Mr. Glark, in his 
sermon, expressed the hope, shared by many 
who heard him, that a way may be found to 
call the church “The Curtis Memorial.” 

Dr. Collyer’s address was, as it should have 
been, the crowning event on Sunday,—a bene- 
diction full of grace and sweetness, lighted up 
with memories of the past and inspired with 
faith in the good time to come. The large 
numbers from New York and Brooklyn, who 
came down for the afternoon, were amply re- 
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warded for the rather long but delightful trip 
down the bay. 


The celebration was continued Monday night 


with a reception to the present and former 
members of the parish and an address by Rev. 
John White Chadwick on Mr. Curtis, whose 
twin brother in soul he was. I. Cc. B. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation held their regular monthly meeting at 
their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 11. There were present Messrs. Boynton, 
Eliot, Fenn, Fox, Frothingham, Garver, Lin- 
coln, Long, St. John, and Ware, and Mrs. 
Keyes. 

The treasurer made the following statement 


for the month of October: — 
"RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1902-2 000+ sees cece cee cove $20,384.30 
From bequest of Miss Esther C. Mack, of = 
Salem, Mass., toward the establish- 
ment of the Harriet O. Mack Fund, 


unconditioned. +++ .+2+ sess eeeececerseee 35,000,00 
Eanes of William Mack of Salem, 
ass., on account, toward the estab- 
lishment of the Harriet O. Mack Fund, 
unconditioned oe 8,750.00 
Donations .... 1,627.00 
Interest.... +. - caine 17.12 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund 
Tepaid on loans...- ..-+ cece cess cede sess 935-45 
Income of invested funds. se 6,513.50 
Saleiof booksiicsscacs> Ses5 e 611.75 
$73,839.12 
EXPENDITURES, 

For missionary PUrPOS€S...-.seseeseeeseeeeses $5,791.15 
Books, tracts, etc.......-....06 Soo 2,111.51 
Salaries and other missionary expens 1,224.81 
Expenses of Unitarian Building 386.68 
Japanese Mission......++ +++ «+++ 1,500.00 
General investments, amount invested . 35,725.00 
Accrued interest, €tC.... sseeeess eee eeee 248.52 
General Fund, amount paid on account 

of alterations of Unitarian Building... 4,411.74 

All other purposes Feed cic. de ses eae tsderetes 7.65 

Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1902se++sesees sees senece 22,432.06 

$73,839.12 


The cash on hand includes the following ;— 
be pe = Church Building Loan Fund 
on hand...... notte Far 


ines daaheie cis eatin eee $15,246.44 

Contributions for ial pu not = 
Called fOr. ...-sscessee sees sscecsee sess 4,339.81 
Available for general purposes... s+.+ e+e 2,845.81 
$22,432.06 


The business of the Pacific Coast Committee 
had precedence; and upon their recommenda- 
tion the following appropriations were made 
for the year beginning Dec. 1, 1902: to the 
First Unitarian Society, Berkeley, Cal., $400; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Pomona, Cal., 
at the discretion of the secretary, $300; to 
Unity Church, San Diego, Cal., $200; to Unity 
Church, Santa Ana, Cal., $200; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Salem, Ore., $400; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Seattle, Wash., $700; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Spokane, Wash., 
$250; to the First Unitarian Society, Helena, 
Mont., $500; to the First Liberal Church, Great 
Falls, Mont., at the discretion of the secretary, 
$500; to the First Unitarian Society, Butte, 
Mont., at the discretion of the secretary, 
$500; to Unity Church, Boisé, Ida., $400; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
at the discretion of the secretary, $500; to Rev. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., in part payment of his 
salary as field agent for Oregon and Washing- 
ton, $1,500; for the expenses of Unitarian head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., $400; for 
general work on the Pacific Coast, at the discre- 
tion of the secretary, $400. 

Upon recommendation of the, Publication 
Committee it was , 

Voted, To print “Faith, Hope, and Love, the Children, 
of Sorrow,”’ by Rev. C. A. Allen, as a tract in the Fourth 
Series. 

Upon recommendation of the New England 
Committee the following votes were adopted: — 

Voted, That an appropriation of $500 be made in aid of 


Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass., for the year beginning 
OV. I, I 


Voted, That an appropriation of $200 be made in aid of 
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the First Unitarian Church, Wolfeboro, N.H., for six 
months, beginning Nov. r, 1902. 

Voted, That an BpPEepaton of 
the Unitarian Society, Vineyard 
year inning Nov. 1, 1902. 

Voted, That $300 of the $850 appropriated April 8 to the 
Independent Congregational Society of Presque Isle, Me., 
be paid to the Unitarian church of Fort Fairfield, Me. 

Upon the recommendation of the Committee 
on Foreign Missions, it was 

Voted, To place at the discretion of the secre’ $500 to 
carry on work in Cuba through Prof. F. M. Noa, this 
money having been given for this purpose by Mrs. Henry 
Pickering.. 

The president made encouraging statements 
concerning the condition of the work in Japan, 
and outlined certain ways in which the Associa- 
tion might give an impetus to that work. 

A final report from the committee in charge 
of the summer work at Chautauqua was re- 
ceived. It was decided that it was inadvisable 
on the basis of one year’s work, although that 
has been very successful, to purchase a lot for a 
permanent work at Chautauqua. Action upon 
that proposition was deferred until the work of 
another season shall have been accomplished. 

A letter was received trom the secretary of 
the Colonial Society, enclosing a vote of: thanks 
from that society for the free use of a room at 
the Association Building. 

The secretary made a statement concerning 
the aspects of our work in the West, as he saw 
them upon his October journey. 

It will be noticed that there isa large increase 
of expenditure in the State of Montana. The 
church in Helena still needs a certain amount of 
assistance, although it is greatly encouraged by 
the erection of its new church. At Butte the 
work of Rev. L. J. Duncan has demonstrated 
the possibility of a strong society; and at Great 
Falls the somewhat irregular services rendered 
by L. W. Sprague, while pastor of the church 
at Helena, have created a demand for a resident 
minister. 

In the Pacific North-west the work is’ extend- 
ing so satisfactorily that it is planned to place a 
minister in charge of the church at Salem, Ore., 
of which thus far our field agent, Rev. William 
G. Eliot, Jr., has been acting pastor. This sets 
Mr. Eliot free to transfer his headquarters to 
Portland, a more convenient point from which 
to reach the field at large. 

Adjourned. 

CuHarRLEs E. ST. JOHN, Secretary. 
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aven, Mass., for the 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was held Monday, No- 
vember 10, at 2.30 P.M., 25 Beacon street. 

Present: Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Lord, 
Gauld, Greenman, Secrist, Burt, and Garver, 
Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Keyes, Miss Higgins, ard Miss 
Parker. 

The report of the October meeting was read 
and accepted, The treasurer’s report was then 
presented by Mr. Humphreys; and it showed 
a balance somewhat smaller than customary, 
owing to the expenses attending the renovation 
of the building and bills for the annual meeting. 

The first matter for consideration was with 
regard to the date and hour of holding the 
monthly meetings of the board. Owing to the 
engagements which many members have as a 
regular thing, it was decided to try another date. 
“Voted, To hold the next monthly meeting on 
the first Monday of December at 3 P.M.” 

Mr. Humphreys, chairman of the Committee 
on Life Memberships, gave a supplementary re- 
port, stating that the members of his committee 
deem it inadvisable to change the present method 
by which churches can secure life members, if 
they choose, when remitting a sufficient sum of 
money for the annual donation. : 

- A letter from Mrs. Winsor of Fairhaven was 
read, offering her resignation owing to the en- 
gagements which she has in the winter every 
Monday at her home. It was voted not to ac- 
cept her resignation, but to ask Mrs. Winsor to 
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_ Harvard Summer School. 
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remain, trusting that she will be able to attend 
some of the board meetings. 

It was suggested, in an informal way, that the 
president confer with the more distant directors, 
and obtain from them a communication, once 
in two months at least, offering information and 
suggestions on Sunday-school subjects. 

The special committee on the Sunday School 
Society Loan Library reported, through its 
chairman, a recommendation that the library be 
merged in the Post-office Mission Library, and 
that the union be called the “Circulating 
Library of the Alliance and the Sunday School 
Society.” This proposition embodies benefits 
both to the Alliance and the Sunday School 
Society by way of enriching and enlarging the 
resources and possibilities of a loan library. 
This recommendation was unanimously adopted. 

The same committee appointed to examine 
the Book Department and offer suggestions for 
its improvement reported what had been done. 
Certain changes have been made in the depart- 
ment which were indorsed by the directors. 
The committee was instructed to report a plan 
at the next monthly meeting with regard to the 
completion of the rearrangement. 

The president announced that the hope, pre- 
viously expressed, of the Sunday School Society 
for some lectures at Harvard in the Summer 
School seemed to have some prospect of realiza- 
tion. He believed that a course of this kind 
might be carried out next summer if the proper 
consultation was held with the officers of the 
“Voted, That the 
president be requested to correspond with the 
proper officials to this end.” 

A vote was then passed to electrotype “Les- 
sons on the Parables,” prepared by Rev. James 
Eells of the First Church, Boston, and to 
issue an edition at once with the imprint of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. This is 
a Sunday School Manual which was originally 
prepared by Mr. Eells for his own Sunday- 
school. It was moved and voted that Mr. 
Eells be thanked for the gift of the lesson ma- 
terial which is to appear in this new text-book. 

Several miscellaneous matters of publications 
and business were then considered. Among 
them was a new Sunday-school service by Mrs. 
Beatley which she has prepared for her own 
school. The plan of this service was ex- 
plained, and thereupon it was voted that Mrs. 
Beatley be asked to submit her new service to 
the Publication Committee. 

It was also voted that the sermon preached 
by Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D., at Worcester, be- 
fore the Sunday School Society, be published in 
the Annual Report and Manual for 1902-03, 
and afterward issued as a free tract. 

Mrs. Wells, for the Committee on Meetings, 
brought up the subject of lectures this winter, 
for teachers and others interested in Sunday- 
school work. It was suggested that perhaps 
the Boston Sunday School Union might co- 
operate. The matter was left for a more com- 
plete report at the next meeting of the directors. 
Meeting then adjourned. Louisa P. Parker, 


_ Clerk. 


The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday-schools 
is again in vigorous existence. The second 
meeting of the season was held November 11 at 
the Hull House. The secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, Rev. F. V. Hawley, gave 
an address on “The Sunday-school as an Educa- 
tional Factor,” followed by general discussion. 
This organization “offers a common ground for 
those interested in the welfare of liberal 
Sunday-schools in Chicago. It gives each set 
of workers a chance to see what others 
are doing, and to watch the success of new 
educational methods as applied to Sunday- 
school work.” It holds five meetings each 
season. There is a question box. The presi- 
dent is Mr. Albert Scheible, and the secretary, 
Miss Martha V. Bishop. 


Every Other Sunday is offering special at- 
tractions in this volume. The Thanksgiving 
number bears the date of November 23. The 
‘illustrations are quite applicable and significant, 
while the poems and prose-reading matter are 
interpretative of the Thanksgiving spirit in 
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many phases. The “Home Study Club” con- 
tinues to excite a great deal of interest. The 
new department, “Seed Thoughts,” furnishes 
many valuable suggestions for young people. 
The next article in the illustrated series of 
American authors will be on Whittier. The pre- 
vious subjects have been Longfellow and Emer- 
son. Miss Whiton’s papers on ‘‘A Girl’s Life” 
furnish valuable material for advanced classes. 
In the number for December 7 there will be a 
Christmas play, entitled “Bobby Says,” by Ada 
Taylor Dawes, It is issued in good season for 
those who may wish to rehearse it, There will 
also be in this number a very original article 
and picture from Italy relating to one of the 
famous monasteries. The regular Christmas 
number of Every Other Sunday, December 21, 
will contain an illustrated article quite distinct 
from any other Christmas literature. It repre- 
sents the birth of Jesus in a famous Italian 
interpretation by figures and landscape scenes. 
The description accompanying the picture was 
recently written in Italy by a contributor to the 
paper. In addition to this will be stories, poems, 
and pictures expressing Christmas thought. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society offers 
three reprints of popular Christmas services,— 
the ones of 1888, 1891, and 1892. While the 
song and service books in use greatly supply 
the needs of special services, yet there are 
many who prefer something distinct in a pam- 
phlet form. It is hoped that these republications 
will be of aid in enriching the resources of 
Sunday-school Christmas exercises. 


EDWARD A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The final standard by which the world meas- 
ures us is that of usefulness. We must do 
something which the world wants done. This 
consciousness of the necessity of doing some- 
thing that is worth while is the vitalizing 
factor of life for any individual for any institu- 
tion. To have some specific thing to do is to 
live. This is a common, every-day bit of 
knowledge; yet we do not always consider it. 
At times we wonder what we are living for, what 
is the value of life. We get into that frame of 
mind because for the time being we have no 
specific purpose. This is the explanation of 
the final fault in many of our unions which are 
having a struggle to live. They have nothing 
to live for. The trouble is easily remedied by 
finding a specific thing to do. I am sure that, if 
every union which feels itself in a weakened 
condition would determine upon some specific 
bit of work to do during the winter, it would 
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engraved on the works. 


have the name and works; 
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find itself in a strong and robust condition by 
the end of the year. Perhaps you may help a 
neighboring union which is struggling hard to 
live. Make it your winter’s work to help your 
neighbor out. Devote your energies to some 
specific form of poor-relief. If you have no 
local problems, identify yourselves with some 
city movement. It matters not so much what 
you do. Itis simply to five for something, and 
not merely exist. 
Ear C. Davis, Vice-President. 


NOTES. 


For the interesting article on “Thanksgiving” 
in last week’s issue we are indebted to Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness. 

This week the guild at the First Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., joined the National Union, 
and generously contributed $5 toward its sup- 
port. May our older unions through Miss Edith 
Baer, 330 W. Duval Street, Germantown, Pa., 
secretary, extend to our new members a most 
cordial welcome. : 

The young people of Cohasset, Mass., most 
cordially invite all the young people’s societies 
and ministers in their vicinity to their church, 
Saturday, November 22, at 3 P.M., to discuss the 
subject of forming a federation. Mr. Holmes 
and Mr. Davis will address the meeting, and it 
is hoped many will be present. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


November 30, “The Bible as a Guide to Right 
Living.” Ps. xxiii. 3; Isa. xxxii. 17; Gal. v. 
22. 


THE BIBLE A GUIDE To RIGHT LIVING. 


BY REV. WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


It may be a direct or an indirect guide. 

1, As a Direct Guide. 

The Ten Commandments, Ex. xx. 2-17, those 
most ancient and honorable rules for right 
living. 

The Golden Rule, Matt. vii. 12, less ancient, 
but still more honorable than the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Matt. xxv. 35-40, Rom. xii, Gal. v. 22. 
These are all noble guides, and note that the 
New Testament passages demand more thought 
and judgment from the one who would follow 
them than do the Ten Commandments. 

2. As an Indirect Guide. 

The Bible is a literature coming out of the 
life of one of the most thoughtful and conse- 
crated people known to history. It is the 
greatest gift which this people left to the world. 
The supreme product of the national life of the 
Hebrew people, this gives the Bible its unity 
and its significance. 

Here we have the creative work, the workers 
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often at their best, of hundreds, possibly of a 
thousand or more different persons, all of it 
bearing upon the life which man leads. Here 
we have original documents and fragments 
reaching far back into primitive times. Here 
are early descriptions of customs, religious, 
legal, social, domestic, economic, which exist 
to-day in other forms. But most of all it is as 
an inspiring, uplifting commentary on the life 
of man that we treasure it. 

No educated man or woman in a civilized 
country is true and loyal to his past except he 
knows intimately some portions of these mar- 
vellous writings. It is our family history in the 
large, and to read it with discrimination and 
intelligence will fully engage and call out every 
faculty of mind and heart that one possesses. 

But how does this guide ? 

Can we actively enter into any sublime and 
artistic creation? Can we stand by the side of 
a Michel Angelo at his work, and see the great 
chips of marble fall under his mighty stroke 
while the sublime statue gradually emerges from 
the block,—can we do this and not be stirred 
to the depths? After such a contact, can we go 
back and live on the same old plane? 

In Bible literature we stand in the presence 
of artists who create life from words. They 
paint in words. A few passages at random: 
1 Sam. iii. 1-10, the calling of Samuel; 1 Sam. 
xvi., the youth David; 2 Sam. xxiii, 13-17,— 
where is there a richer hero story? Isaiah xl.,— 
notice the song beneath the words, verses I 
and 2 sad, contemplative, slow, no action, 
verses 3-5 all action, color, and movement, the 
cavalry charge in progress; verses 6-8, stop 
and listen to the undertone of race sadness; 
verses 9, 10, the bugle call, etc.; Matt. xvi. 
21-26, here is strong heroism; Acts xxvii. 16- 
31, the orator. 

Enter into such scenes. Bring to bear the 
historic sense. Let your imagination have 
play. Marshal your own experience as an in- 
terpretative medium, and through this master 
literature you will catch a glimpse of real life, 
of the infinite, of God. Can you now go back 
to life without a deeper devotion to the ideal, 
the godly? 

The life of man is not for work alone: it is 
for the growing of power and character, the 
gaining of spiritual poise. It is for the play of 
imagination, for the ecstasy of creation. 

Except we live out some of these possibilities 
of our nature, we are poorer than we might be. 
The Bible will help us to live out such possibili- 
ties. Let us live by power as well as by rule; 
and let us insist that not only we—Elizabeth 
Brown, Harold Jones, and Timothy Smith— 
have this right, but every coal-miner, factory- 
worker, street-sweeper, and, if possible, every 
mother has this opportunity. 

Use good helps in reading the Bible. These 
are of the utmost value. I know of none better 
than the publications of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. One topic, three-graded series 
throughout. Fenn’s “Flowering of the Hebrew 
Religion,” Toy’s “History of the Religion of 
Israel,” Carpenter’s “Life in Palestine,” etc.; 
also “Story of the Life of Jesus for the Young,” 
by W. L. Sheldon. 


LitTLeton, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held in Channing Hall, Boston, on Mon- 
day, November 24, at 10.30 A.M. The subject 
of consideration will be “My Ideal of the Chris- 
tian Ministry.” Speakers, Rev. H. H. Saunder- 
son, Rev. W. K. Clarke, Rev. H. S. Mitchell, 
and Rev. W. W. Peck. Leverett R. Daniels, 
Secretary. 


Meetings. 


The New, York State Conference of Religion 
has been in session this week. The programme 
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was received by us just too late for insertion 
in our last number. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
of Boston.—The second meeting of the season 
was held in the parlors of the Church of the 
Disciples at 5 P.M. on Monday, November 17. 
The general subject was “Pictorial Aids in 
Sunday-school Work,” and addresses were 
given on “The Picture Album,” by Rev. Austin 
S. Garver, and on “The Stereopticon: An Illus- 
trated Talk on the Life of Jesus,” by Rev. 
Henry G. Spaulding. 


New York Unitarian Sunday School 
Union: The first regular meeting for the winter 
of 1902-03 will be held at the parish house of 
All Souls’ Church, Manhattan, Friday, Novem- 
ber 28. The subject will be, “What can the 
Sunday-school Teacher learn from the Mission 
Worker?” At the afternoon session at four 
o’clock Miss Mary Leggett, head worker of the 
Friendly Aid Settlement, will-give “The Answer 
of the Social Settlement.” At the evening ses- 
sion at 7.45 o’clock Miss May Stone and Miss 
Katherine R. Pettet will tell of work done and 
methods used by them in their three years of 
work among the Kentucky mountains. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—A regular meeting of the League 
was held on Friday, November 7, in the Church 
of the Messiah, New York, the president, Mrs. 
Morehouse, in the chair, and the attendance 
about one hundred and sixty. 

After a few words of greeting from the presi- 
dent the minutes of the meeting of May 9 were 
read. The secretary made the following report 
of the League board meeting: The appoint- 
ment of delegates to the Middle States Con- 
ference in Troy, November 11, 12, and 13; a 
vote to take up a collection at each league 
meeting, and the vote to engage the best speak- 
ers for the meetings, irrespective of sex. The 
names of thirteen new members admitted into 
the League at the board meeting were read by 
the secretary. The treasurer’s report was read, 
showing a balance in the treasury of $113.97. 
The Religious News report by Mrs. Baker fol- 
lowed, giving intelligence of different churches 
in the denomination and religious news from 
India to the Philippines. The Philanthropic 
News report was given by Rev. A. K. Sanford, 
Ph.D., superintendent of the Five Points Mis- 
sion. He gave a history of that charity since 
its organization in 1850, adding interesting 
statistics and illustrations showing the value of 
the work done in that part of the city. At the 
close of his remarks, in response to a call from 
the president, a rising vote of thanks was given 
to Dr. Sanford. A collection for denomina- 
tional purposes was taken up, and amounted to 
$31.38. Notice was given of the celebration 
of the semi-centennial of the Staten Island 
church on Sunday, November 16, both morning 
and afternoon. 

The president introduced Miss Lilian Free- 
man Clarke, the first speaker, whose subject was 
“The Bible of To-day.” Miss Clarke said there 
were several helps to the understanding of the 
Bible which should be borne in mind: one was 
the historic background, and another the legiti- 
mate use of the imagination. Then we should 
learn to look for the central idea, and for an 
explanation in what comes before and after. 
Miss Clarke gave her version of a number of 
Bible stories, and closed with an expression of 
hope that she had been able to give a clew to 
some of the treasures of the Bible. 

The second paper, by Mrs. J. T. Sunderland, 
on “The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible,” 
was read by Miss Sunderland. She defined the 
Bible as “not simply a book, but a literature,” 
the gathering together during a thousand years 
of the writings of a people with a genius for 
religion. Beginning with the second part of her 
subject, she characterized as “wrong” the use of 
the Bible without expurgation, the treating it all 
as of equal value, and the disregard of its 
chronological order, or, in one word, the ap- 
proaching it in a different manner from any 
other great and ancient literature. She’ also 
hought it wrong to relegate the study of the 
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Bible to the most immature years of life, and its 
teachings to teachers ignorant of it. Mrs. Sun- 
derland said, to use the Bible rightly, it should 
be treated reverently: all possible helps should 
be brought to its study, and time taken for it. 
Teachers should be trained, and the Bible itself, 
not manuals, used. She showed that the Bible 
is not “the Bible of to-day,” but of all ages, and 
especially adapted to the work of religious in- 
struction, and emphasized the importance of our 
being ready to study it if we love our liberal 
faith, The speaker closed with a few lines from 
Emerson’s “Problem.” 

A discussion ensued, in which Mrs, Hooper, 
Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Barrows, and Mrs. Burton 
took part. Dr. Collyer made a short prayer; 
and, after the singing of a hymn, the meeting 
adjourned to luncheon and the usual social hour. 
Clara F. Wheeler, Recording Secretary. 


New England Associate Alliance.— 
An unusually large meeting of the Associate 
Alliance was held in Hingham, Mass., Novem- 
ber 5, three hundred and seventy-five persons 
being present, representing sixty-four branches. 

As the numbers present exceeded the capacity 
of the parish house, the members gladly ad- 
journed during the morning session to the 
historic First Parish Meeting-house. Mrs. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, first vice-president, 
presided in the absence of Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, president. 

After the address of welcome by Rev. Mr. 
Park and prayer by Rev. Mr. Cornish of Hing- 
ham, Mrs. Frothingham spoke of her pride in 
the Alliance, which is to be considered as a 
great religious trust. The privilege of belong- 
ing to it should be deemed our obligation to 
carry on its work of increasing the spiritual life 
of society. She rejoiced that church-going was 
now becoming a part of the children’s Sunday, 
and hoped women would urge more laymen to 
enter into the work of the church. 

Rev. Mr. Cornish gave an interesting account 
of the Unitarian library at 25 Beacon Street, 
showing how study of the past and present his- 
tory of our liberal church kindles the feeling 
that we belong to a great oncoming world- 
religion. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., described the 
work of the Association, pointing out the open- 
ings for further work, which only await time and 
money for their realization. He emphasized 
the importance of maintaining true Congrega- 
tional methods, and yet showed that indepen- 
dent congregations must unite in the spirit of 
pure democracy if they are to escape the isola- 
tion of extreme individualism. Work together 
to upbuild the religious life of the churches 
and the missionary movement which shall spread 
New England ideals through the country. The 
crux of the problem is to find the right kind of 
minister. In closing, he asked the women to 
look to it that the youth of to-day be encouraged 
to follow the calling that needs them. 

He was followed by Hon. John D. Long, who 
welcomed the Alliance to Hingham, and spoke 
of women as examples of noble living and 
sweet charity. He suggested that perhaps in 
their endeavors to uplift those among the poor 
they overlooked the unwholesome influence of 
many rich women who needed to be ministered 
unto. 

After the social lunch hour, Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin urged the Alliance never to forget that 
its object is the quickening of denominational 
life; that is, religious life as interpreted by our 
faith. The necessity for various outward activi- 
ties should not dwarf the inner life. Pride in 
our intellectual achievements must not exclude 
spiritual progress, for it is religion to-day that 
is recognized as the science of the highest 
human development. 

Mrs. Adelbert L. Hudson spoke of the prob- 
lems of the Western Alliances. The energy 
that must be expended in meeting the needs of 
each church absorbs much of the vitality of the 
Branches, which also, owing to the great dis- 
tances between them, lose opportunity for fre- 
quent meeting and exchange of enthusiasm. 
The indifferent attitude of many men in con- 
sidering religion as out of date acts as discour- 
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Business Notices. 
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The Old Meneely Bell Foundry.—Meneely & Co., 
West Troy, N.Y., have just made shipment of a splendid 
Chime of Ten Bells, weighing seven tons, to St. John’s 
Church at Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. The inscription on 
the tenor bell tells its own story, and reads :— 

“Presented by Lieut. Col. E. C. Kaulbach, M.P., A.D., 
1902. Gloria in Excelsis Deo. 

“Lord, may these bells forever be 
_ A tuneful voice o’er land and sea 
To call the people unto thee.” 

They were to be rung for first services on Sunday, 
November 16, The same foundry is also completing an- 
other chime of ten bells, to weigh eight tons, for Trinity 
Church, Vineland, N.J., which will be rung for the first 
time on Christmas Day, ringing out the glad anniversary 
of the birth of the Prince of Peace. The inscription on 
the tenor bell likewise tells the story of how the chime 
is acquired, viz. ; 

“This Chime of Ten Bells presented to Trinity Church, 
by Andrew Jackson Crotzer, in memory of his mother, 
Marie Antoinette Crotzer, ror.” ’ 

Messrs. Meneely & Co. have also just received a con- 
tract for another of their magnificent chimes, to weigh 
sixteen tons, for St. Peter’s Cathedral, Erie, Pa., to be 
delivered in spring of 1903, and are likewise a gift to this 
beautiful cathedral. Orders on hand also call for four 
splendid peals of bells anda great number of single bells, 
ranging in weight from soo pounds up to 4,500 pounds 
each, This is an excellent evidence of the fame and 
favorable reputation of this old-established West Troy 
foundry, who have been sending their beautiful bells, like 
messengers of sweet solicitation to hear the gospel, unto 
all parts of the world for nearly a century past. 


church has recently also come into possession of 
a comfortable parsonage, it being a gift of the 
late Mrs. George Stark. é 

In the afternoon the following officers and 
committees were elected: Hon. Frank A. Patch 
of Littleton, president; Hon. Harvey A. 
Whiting of Wilton, Mrs. Frederic T. Green- 
halge of Lowell, E. F. MacQueston, M.D., of 
Nashua, vice-presidents; Kev. George C. 
Wright of Lowell, secretary; Mr. Charles H. 
Coburn of Lowell, treasurer. 

Prudential Committee: Rev. William F. 
Furman of Wilton, Miss Georgiana Boutwell of 
Groton, Rev. Herbert Mott of Nashua, Rev. 
M.S. Buckingham of Westport, Rev, A. D. K. 
Shurtleff of Chelmsford. 

Sunday-school Committee: Mr. Charles A. 
Chamberlain of Westford, Miss Sarah F. White 
of Littleton, Rev. J.S. Moulton of Stow, Mrs. 
William F. Heald of Pepperell, Mrs. Daniel 
Needham of Groton. 

Missionary Committee: Rev. Charles T, Bil- 
lings, Rev. George S. Shaw, Rev. William C, 
Brown, Miss Eliza Babbitt, Rev. William 
Brown, Mrs. Kate E, Hazen. 

A collection was taken for missionary pur- 
poses, and votes of thanks passed to the First 
Church for its very generous hospitality and to 
the speakers of the day. 

The president then introduced, as the first 
speaker of the afternoon, Rev. Caleb E. Fisher 
(Universalist) of Lowell, whose subject was, 
“Is there a Decline of Religious Life?” After 
the singing of a hymn, Rev. William A. Bolster, 
D.D. (Orthodox Congregationalist) of Nashua, 
was introduced. His subject was, ‘Is there a 
Decline of the Religious Spirit?” 

It is not possible in a brief abstract to give the 
content and spirit of these two addresses. They 
were on high levels of thinking and expression, 
and those present were deeply impressed by 
their fine spiritual qualities and optimistic 
challenges to pessimists and materialists. Mr. 
Samuel L. Taylor of Westford opened the discus- 
sion from the point of view of a-critical and close 
observer of religious conditions. Mrs. Susan M. 
Barker of Ayer, the next speaker, had scarcely 
sufficient time to give her careful and admirable 
address, which showed that she possesses 
the faculty of making the raw material of 
human life disclose its moral significance and 
spiritual possibility, and thereby to quicken 
social sympathies and religious impulses. 

The consensus of opinion of the afternoon 
addresses was that there is relatively a decline 
in the religious life, but that absolutely there is 
no decline. 

Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., pastor emeritus 
of the Groton church, gave the benediction, 
and the seventy-third session of the conference 
adjourned. 


agement, and can only be overcome by strong 


Mrs. Abby L. Stone of Worcester read the 
last paper on the importance of the transi- 
tion stage in the religious training of youth. 
This receptive period is often ignored, with the 
result that weakness follows in our whole de- 
nominational life. By rich illustrations she 
showed how much.we have to learn from the 
Jewish and Catholic faiths concerning the re- 
ligious instruction that should be given in these 
transition years. 

Mrs. Peterson then asked if any Branch rep- 
resented at the meeting had a piano or organ 
it could give to the little chapel at Bristol, 
Fla, Mrs. Frothingham’s suggestion that it 
might be obtained by small contributions led to 
an immediate informal disbanding of the meet- 
ing and to contributions amounting to $26 
being given to the secretary, with pledges for 
$14 more. 

Many thanks were expressed to the Hingham 
ladies for their cordial welcome, which had 


Conferences. 


North Middlesex Conference.—The 
seventy-third session of this conference was 
held on Thursday, October 23, in the beautiful 
First Church ot Nashua. ‘The weather was 
unfavorable, but there were two hundred forty- 
six delegates inattendance. President Frank A, 
Patch invited Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., to 
offer the opening prayer. 

The regular business was transacted, includ- 
ing anindorsement by vote of the petition of 
Arthur MacDonald for the establishment of a 
laboratory at. Washington for the study of the 
pauper, defective, and criminal classes, and a 
resolution to aid needy churches within the 
conference, indorsed by the American Unitarian 
Association, in preference to churches outside. 

Rev. B. R. Bulkeley spoke on “The Missionary 
Idea in Unitarianism.” He said the missionary 
Spirit is inherent in Unitarianism, and we ought 
to measure our interest in it by our zeal in 
spreading the truth in a practical way. The 
speaker did not believe in the independent 
church, but in a hearty fellowship with other 
churches, and thought it a heresy that the 
Unitarian church is not fitted to deal with the 
hard workers. The gospel comes to us as a 
simple appeal, and can reach any class of people 
where the minister knows enough to be simple 
and plain in his language. Mr. Bulkeley gave 


Out of Sight.—In the purchase of a mattress it has 
been truly said that one must trust the honesty of the 
dealer, since the larger part of the element of value is 
obscured from the view of the purchaser. Talking on the 
subject of “Hair Honesty,” the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany of this city give some excellent information to-day 
in another column of this paper. It will be of interest 
to every one who is meditating the purchase of a mattress. 
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Marriages. 


In Brookfield,’ 4th ult., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Henry S. Couillard and Emily J. Wilder, both of Spencer. 

In Brookfield, 3d inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Henry C. Roberts and Mary L. Pietle, both of West 
Warren. 

In Brookfield, 8th inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Arthur E. Wilcott and Maisie F. Day, both of Brookfield. 

In Ashby, 17th inst., by Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, Ernest E. 
Newell and Florence A. Banks, both of New Ipswich, N.H. 


‘ Deaths. 


At Watertown, 15th inst., Mary Brigham, widow of 
John Brigham, 89 yrs. 5 mos. 


may be spread. He believed in denominational- 
ism, not sectarianism. In our missionary work 
let us extend the circulation of the Chréstian 
Register and other denominational literature, 
and every year let each church put some money 
into the work through the American Unitarian 
Association. ‘ 

Rey, Charles T. Billings opened the discus- 
sion. “Let us,” he said, ‘‘do missionary work by 
the nobility of our lives and by the spirit that is 
within us, and cause men to ask, What is it that 
makes these people live such spiritual lives ?” 

The subject was further considered by Rev. 
Charles W. Casson of Milford, Rev. George S. 
Shaw of Ashby, Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff of 
Chelmsford, Rev. M. S. Buckingham of West- 
ford, Rev. William C. Brown of Littleton, and 
Rey. George C. Wright of Lowell, who sug- 
gested the need of the persona! relationship and 
the necessity of knowing men as associates of 
their lives and affairs. 

Rev. Herbert Mott, minister of the Nashua 
church, gave the conference a cordial, graceful 
greeting, and in behalf of the ladies of the 
church invired the delegates to the collation 
served in the armory building, and to the organ 
recital of Miss I. N. Wheeler before the after- 
noon session. 

The new pulpit of the Nashua church at- 
tracted much attention because of its artistic 
excellence. It is of white enamelled wood, and 
the furniture of black oak. It was designed by 
Edwin J. Lewis of Boston, and was presented to 
the First Church by Mrs. Harrison Hobson, as 
a memorial to her late husband. The Nashua 


At Brookfield, roth inst., Joseph Pecott, aged 76 yrs. 

A private soldier in the rsth Mass. Vols. No man, 
either officer or private soldier, ever made a nobler record 
or was more faithful in the discharge of duty while in the 
service,—so said Col. Russell at the funeral of Mr. Pecott. 

: Ww. L. w. 


Michigan Unitarian Conference.—The 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Michigan 
Unitarian Conference was held at the First 
Unitarian Church of Ann Arbor on Thursday 
and Friday, October 23 and 24, The agreeable 
weather and the interest of people and dele- 
gates insured well-attended meetings. The 
generous hospitality of the Unitarians of Ann 
Arbor made visitors and delegates feel at 
home. The first number of the programme 
was a bountiful collation in the parlors of the 
church. Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, delivered 
the conference sermon, and made felt the 
strength, comfort, and inspiration that may 
come from a rational religion. This meeting 
in the auditorium of the church was made the 
more enjoyable by the good singing of a quar- 
tette. 

The following morning the business session 
of the conference was opened by the president, 
Dr. J. H, Crooker. The secretary of the con- 
ference, Rev. William Forkell, Jackson, having 
been called away, Rev. B. A. Van Sluyters of 
Grand Rapids was elected secretary fro tem. 
The reports of the churches were about as 
usual,—some discouraging, others encouraging. 
The men and the churches in the field do not 
find the work easy. The vineyard of the Lord 
in Michigan seems to consist of much rocky 
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land and a large supply of thorns that try the 
patience and the courage of the Unitarian 
sowers. Therefore, the seed that does bear 
fruit gladdens the hearts of the husbandmen 
the more. That Michigan, however, is not all 
rock and hedge was evidenced by some hopeful 
reports. The churches heard from are: Onsted 
and Brooklyn, where they have no minister 
at present; Sherwood; Kalamazoo; Detroit; 
Grand Haven; Jackson; the Holland Unita- 
rian and All Souls’, Grand Rapids; Ann 
Arbor; and Mount Pleasant, from which Rev. 
Mr. Rihbany has been called to Toledo. Rev. 
T. P. Byrnes, Kalamazoo, gave an encouraging 
report of hissummer preaching at South Haven. 
Then papers were read as follows: Rev. B. A. 
Van Sluyters presented a brief résumé of “Re- 
ligious Progress in Holland” during the nine- 
teenth century; Rev. Eliza M. H. Abbott, Grand 
Haven, spoke in an impressive and convincing 
way of the importance of the genuine “Social 
Life of the Church”; and Rev. A. M. Rihbany 
pleased his hearers by his words on “The Posi- 
tive Tone in Religious Teaching.” Rev. Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester, Detroit, brought the greet- 
ings from the Universalist Convention as a 
testimony of good-will and a common aim in 
religion. 

The meeting of the afternoon proved equally 
interesting. Mrs. Ida A. Marks, Detroit, read 
a paper on “ Alliance Work for Michigan,” and 
spoke of what is being done by the faithful 
women, the backbone of many a church. Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley, the new and earnest secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference, de- 
livered a spirited address on “Reciprocity 
among Individuals and Churches.” The aim 
of religion and of the Church should be the 
upbuilding of the noblest powers of man for 
service in society at large, not forgetting even 
the lowest. Rev. Charles E. St. John added 
some helpful remarks, and others also took 
part in the discussion. 

The evening service was a platform meeting 
before an attentive audience. Rev. T. P. 
Byrnes spoke on “Progress toward Unity in 
the Religious World”; Rev. Caroline Bartlett- 
Crane, Kalamazoo, impressed upon her hearers 
“The Importance of the Spiritual Life”; and a 
delightful feature of the evening was the pres- 
ence of Rev. Carl S. Patton, an Orthodox Con- 
gregational pastor of Ann Arbor, who reasoned 
on “What the Churches may do Together.” 

At the afternoon meeting a resolution was 
passed expressing regret at Dr. Crooker’s de- 
clining re-election to the presidency of the 
conference. His service as president has been 
helpful, tactful, and sympathetic. It was also 
resolved that the conference, as last year, 
pledge its financial aid to the church at Mt. 
Pleasant. And a vote of thanks was extended 
to the Unitarian church of Ann Arbor for its 
cordial welcome of the visitors. The officers 
for the coming year were chosen as follows: 
president, Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, Kalamazoo; 
first vice-president, Prof. W. H. Pettee, Ann 
Arbor; second vice-president, Mr. W. W. 
Hyde, Grand Rapids; secretary, Rev. William 
Forkell, Jackson; treasurer, Mrs. Ida A. Marks, 
Detroit; Missionary Committee, Rev. William 
Forkell; the bearer of the greetings of the 
conference to the Universalist Convention, Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Crooker.. B. A. Van Sluyters, Secre- 
tary pro tem. 


The Norfolk Conference.—The annual 
meeting and one hundred and seventh session 
was held on Thursday, October 30, with the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester. The day 
was fine; and the old meeting-house with its 
unfailing cordiality received the large delega- 
tions, with many visitors from other communi- 
ties. The beautiful old pulpit was decked with 
many-hued chrysanthemums. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by Rev. R. R. Shippen of 
Brockton. President Frank Smith of Ded- 
ham welcomed the delegates, calling attention 
to the noble history of the church in whose 
house it is the privilege of the conference to 
meet. He rejoiced in what the old Puritan 
community established here stood for. While 
we cannot to-day believe all they believe, we 
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may be true to the light we have, as they were 
true to theirs. The annual reports were then 
read and approved, and the topic of the morn- 
ing was taken up by Rev. C. F. Hill Crathern 
of the Congregational church in South Brain- 
tree. The topic was, “What can we do in Com- 
mon?” The discussion was by three clergy- 
men, within the limits of the Norfolk Confer- 
ence, of different denominations. Mr. Crath- 
ern thinks that, before we can do anything in 
common, we must be something in common, 
There must be a spiritual unity in our work. 
Denominational barriers are being broken 
down more and more, and petty sectarian dif- 
ferences forgotten in the presence of great 
Christian agreements. This meeting in itself 
is an eloquent protest against denominational 
exclusiveness, against the waste of energy, and 
for the application of combined strength to 


meet the problems of our day, which confront | 


both Church and State. Mr. Crathern’s paper 
was brilliant and thoughtful, while a very enter- 
taining and suggestive opening of the discussion, 
full of bright anecdote and prophetic of a true 
Christian union for noble work to come. The 
three things we may do in common is to uphold 
those best elements in modern civilization, the 
Bible, the Sabbath, and the church, with all 
which they represent. 

Rev. L. O. Williams of the Universalist 
church in Stoughton followed, considering, 
first, the practical question, Who are the peo- 
ple for whom we are to work in common? 
“How large a part of the people there are in 
our own various towns on whom we, as 
churches and as ministers, exert little or no in- 
fluence! It may vary with conditions; but in 
many places, I know by actual investigation, 
among Protestants, those not reached are as 
high as 85 per cent. for men, 70 per cent. for 
women, and a very large percentage of chil- 
dren. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the larger part of the Protestant element 
in our communities are practically as “sheep 
without a shepherd.” Mr. Williams made a 
very interesting analysis of the elements, as to 
the proportions of the different classes, who 
have no interest in the Church. 

The method of solution must, first of all, be an 
unselfish and real combination of religious forces 
in each community, to meet evil and indiffer- 
ence with a solid front of Christian pur- 
pose and endeavor. The ministers of all: the 
churches must stand together as experts, 
intrusted with the social, civic, and religious 
welfare and character of all the people. When 
churches and ministers shall begin this work 
in this way, the solution will follow. Rev. 
W. S. Jones of the Unitarian church in Ran- 
dolph followed with an able and interesting 
examination of the question in hand. Presi- 
dent S. A. Eliot of the American Unitarian 
Association spoke of the power in variation. 
The Methodists shine in Wesley, the Baptists 
in Havelock, the Quakers in Fox. 

Liturgy is not inspiring to many: it is not to 
me ; but we cannot but concede the vast good 
accomplished by the liturgical churches, the 
refuge of such great numbers of the poor. Cal- 
vinism nurtured Puritanism, which ploughed the 
New England field, else Emerson and Beecher 
and Parker had not been possible. We shall 
reach unity when we have learned to live down 
deep in the eternal unities. Men do not divide 
on the beatitudes or the Lord’s Prayer. Live 
the best in our own religion, and we shall find 
the best in all. Mr. R.C. Humphreys spoke of 
the importance of supporting and attending 
church and uniting with all Christian workers 
upon the common and chief Christian pur- 
poses. 

The devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. George F. Pratt of the Dover'parish. Rey. 
E..R. Shippen invited the congregation to a 
bountiful collation served in the Parish Hall. 
At 2 P.M. the meeting reassembled at the praise 
service conducted by Rev. Roderick Stebbins of 
Milton. The roll-call of churches’ showed the 
presence of 212 delegates, besides nearly as many 
more visitors, and eighteen out of the twenty. 
ministers of the conference. The report'of the 
chairman of the Committee on Missionary Work 
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in the conference limits showed plans and active 
preparations for an interesting forward move- 
ment campaign during the coming season. The 
Nominating Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
R. C. Humphreys, George Dexter, and E. J. 
Lewis, Jr., reported the list of officers for the 
coming year. Officers elected were Mr. Frank 
Smith of Dedham, president; Mrs. Charles H. 
Stearns of Brookline, and Rev. Roderick Steb- 
bins of Milton; vice-presidents, Rev. George M 
Bodge of Westwood, secretary and treasurer ; 
directors: for one year, Rev. J. H. Applebee 
and Mrs. Chandler W. Smith; for two years, 
Mrs. J. E. Swan and Rev. F. W. Pratt; for 
three years, Rev. L. R, Daniels and Frederick 
W. Porter. The session of the afternoon was 
then given up to a “Laymen’s Meeting.” 

Prof. W. C. Bates, superintendent of schools 
of Fall River, gave an eloquent and deeply 
interesting address upon the topic “The Power 
of our Expectations.” The emphasis was laid 
upon this greatest element of power and in- 
fluence for parents, teachers, leaders of children, 
and men of every kind, of holding all, by the 
confidence and trust in them, up to standards 
of study, labor, and achievement the highest 
possible. The address abounded in stories, 
personal experiences, and portrayals of charac- 
ter utterly unreportable here, but of vivid and 
lasting interest, as illustrating the power of our 
expectation. Mr. George Wigglesworth of Mil- 
ton followed in the line of the address in a 
brief, bright address. Among other illustrations 
he mentioned the application of this principle 
by Mrs. Ballington Booth’s work in the prisons, 
and declared the importance of applying it in 
all directions. The venerable Dr. Rush R. 
Shippen added an earnest and welcome word, 
and after several other brief contributions and 
a vote of thanks to the speakers for their ser- 
vices and the people of the First Parish for 
their generous hospitality the conference ad- 
journed at 4 P.M. 


Churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday- 
noon services begin December 7. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham will conduct the service on 
that day. 


Belfast, Me.—Rev. Harry Lutz: The ac- 
tivities of the season have begun very encourag- 
ingly in the First Parish. New interest prevails 
in all its departments. Mr. and Mrs. Lutz gave 
a reception to the parish at the parsonage on the 
evening of October 31. It wasa very delightful 
event, and was much enjoyed by all. The follow- 
ing Sunday was appointed for special effort to 
secure a large attendance upon the church 
services. A very considerably increased audi- 
ence greeted the pastor, and with deeply 
interested attention listened to his discourse 
upon “The Church and the Modern World.” 
The Channing League has reorganized and re- 
newed its work after a long period of inactivity. 
A course of study has been arranged for the 
season, and the work started with much zest 
and enthusiasm. The following officers were 
chosen: president, Miss Maude E._ Barker; 
vice-president, Miss Charlotte W. Colburn; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary S. Lutz; treasurer, Miss 
Inez E. Crawford. s 


Buda, I1l.—Union Christian Society, ‘Rev. 
Chester Covell: The Union church at Buda, 
Ill., was first dedicated over forty-three years 
ago. It has lately been remodelled and greatly 
improved at a cost of about $1,500. A memorial 
window in memory of Mrs, Chester Covell has 
been put in, and also a window in memory of 
Mr. and’Mrs. Joseph Webb. The rededication 
exercises took place on Sunday, October 26. 
The dedication prayer was offered by Rev. 
C. D. Moore of the Congregational church, 
and a short address of welcome was given by 
Mr. Charles Fifield. Then followed an address 
by Rev. Chester Covell, who reviewed rapidly 
the history of the church, recalled interesting 
incidents, and set forth the advance that had 


been made in general religious thought since — 


the early days. The rededication sermon ws 
preached by Rev. Seward Baker, who showed 
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how the Buda church still stands for the essen- 
tials of religion for which it stood at the time 
of its first dedication. On Monday evening 
a service was held in memory of Mrs. Chester 
Covell. Dr. Huntley gave an appropriate bio- 
graphical sketch of her life, and other speakers 
and letters from many friends recorded the deep 
appreciation in which Mrs. Covell was held 
by all who knew her. The memorial address 
was given by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of 
Chicago, who spoke of the life of Mrs. Covell 
as a'type, dwelling on that thought rather than 
on the personal side, though he paid glowing 
tribute to her character. 


Louisville, Ky.—Church of the Messiah: 
Ata parish meeting held at the close of the 
service Sunday morning, November 16, a unani- 
mous invitation was extended to Rev. W. H. 
Ramsay to become the minister of the parish. 


Lowell, Mass.—The first dinner of the Lib- 
eral Christian Club (of Universalist and Unita- 
rian men) was held at the Women’s Club rooms 
on Thursday last. Hon. George F. Richardson 
presided, and the attendance showed that the 
interest of members is sustained into this fourth 
year of the club’s existence. The speakers were 
Rev. Dr, Ford (Baptist) of Lowell, Rev. Mr. 
Bigelow (Orthodox Congregationalist) of Low- 
ell, and Rev. Edward D. Towle of the Second 
Unitarian Church of Brookline, the subject of 
the evening being, “Is there a Decline of Relig: 


‘jous Spirit ?” 


Passaic, N.J.—Rev. A. B. Whitney has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to Passaic and Ridge- 
wood, and will begin work at once. 


Randolph, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. William Safford Jones: The minister has 
declined the call extended to him a month ago 
by the First Parish of Groton. 


Salem, Mass.—At a meeting of the First 
Church held on Monday evening, November 17, 
a call was extended to Rev. Peter H. Gold- 
smith to become pastor of this historic church. 


Santa Cruz, Cal.—aAll Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George W. Stone: At the recent 
service of dedication the invocation was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Francis Watry, Rev. Frederick 
L. Hosmer of Berkeley read the Scripture, 
and the dedication sermon was delivered by 
Rev. Bradford Leavitt of San Francisco. After 
the prayer by Rev. F. L. Hosmer, dedicatory 
sentences were read responsively by the minis- 


’ ter and the people, and the “Gloria” was sung by 


the choir and congregation. Mr. Henry Willey, 
chairman of the board of trustees, extended the 
welcome to the minister, to which Rev. George 
W. Stone gave the response. The church was 
dedicated to “righteousness, to spiritual sym- 
pathy, to the harmony of belief and profession, 
and to the beatitudes of the Christian life.” 


Somerville, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. W. T. Pierson: At a recent meet- 
ing of the Women’s Alliance Rev. H. G. 
Spaulding gave his new illustrated lecture on 
“Venice: Its Campanile and Venetian Art.” It 
was received with enthusiasm. 

Second Church: The church has extended a 
call to Rev. A. H. Spence of Barnstable, who 
accepts, and will enter upon his new duties No- 
vember 23. 


Westford, Mass.—Rev. Merritt S. Buck- 
ingham: The several organizations of the church 
are in good working order. The Sunday-school, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Charles A. 
Chamberlain, is flourishing, and the new series of 
lessons for the different classes are begun with 
much interest. The Women’s Alliance is an 
active force, and adds much to the life of the 
parish. Its second meeting was held in the 
church parlors on November 7. An interesting 
paper was read on “The Salvation Army.” The 
programme for the winter is exceptionally good. 
The social life was inaugurated by a supper, 
under the auspices of the Alliance, and follow- 
ing its religious meeting, of which nearly one 
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~ HAIR HONESTY. 


In ‘the vocabulary of the street the 


things that are “out of sight” are super-| 
latively good,-but you must condition this 
statement when you talk of mattresses. 


Nine-tenths of a mattress is out of 


sight, indeed; and it is this nine-tenths 
that determines its quality and value. Sup- 
pose we take you for one minute inside 
a Paine ‘hair mattress. 
what hair we use. 


Let us show you 


The hair is cut from the flowing manes 


and tails of horses running at large on the 
South American Pampas. 


It is sent here 


loose. We have it assorted in the different colors and the hard hair separated 


from the soft. 


It is then spun into rope and twisted, then boiled to free it from every 
form of impurity, leaving it clean and perfectly odorless, and baked to set the 


curl in the hair. 


PAINE FURNITURE CoO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


. 


The Deeper Meanings Register Tract Series. 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
o& price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress Street r = - - Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 


Succeeding ‘Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1 The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

2. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

3. Religion and the Children. 

4. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

6. Talking, . 

7. What shall We do with Our [Money ? 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sentto 


hundred k. The sociable in th nin; 
on inte cafazable bd vical abel predate Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


music. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 

$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE ConGrEGATIONAL MegtTHop: How it is 

worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 

Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. “a 

No. 6. Cuurcu OrGanizaTion. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. i 

No, 8. THe Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the 

Naemens Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
iliam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 5 

No. 9. THE BREATH oF Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 

mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. LiperaL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Joszry Priesttey: The Old Unitarianism and 

the New. By Rey. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wuat O'cLock 1s 1T In Rericion? By Rev. 

‘ M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witn Four Windows Orgen. By Rev, 

James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 18. How we HELPED oUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev:. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivars. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THzoporE ParkeEr’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 2x. THe THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No. 23. A Worxinc THEORY In Eruics. . By Rev. J.H. 


Crooker. $1.50 pe hundred. 
. THe CuristiaAn Unrrarian Posrtion, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 


per hundred. 

. THe RESURRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W.H. : 
Furnass. * $1.00 :per hundred. 

. SHORT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

. THE UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte, $1.50 per hundred. 

. THe SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF CurisT, | By 


Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN. REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Heart=Beais. A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorap CHUNDER MozoomparR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Johnny, get up! Aren’t you ashamed to lie 
abed so long?” “Y-e-e-s, mother, I’m ashamed; 
but I’d rather be ashamed than get up.” 


“Yes,” he said to the lady next to him at 
table,—“yes, madam, my frankness is my Prince 
Albert.” “Your Prince Albert?” she repeated, 
with a rising accent, being somewhat slow of wit. 
“Yes, my long suit."—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


Charlie was an usher at the church which 
Senator Depew occasionally attends. Onarriv- 
ing home one Sunday, his mother asked him 
what had happened at church, to which Charlie 
promptly replied, “Mother, I showed Chauncey 
de pew.” —Camp. 

“Where shall I find something nice in oil for 
the dining-room ?” asked a stout, smiling woman 
of the floor-walker in a Western department 
store. “On the third”—began the floor-walker. 
Then he paused, and looked doubtfully at the 
inquirer. ‘Did you mean a painting or some- 
thing in the sardine line ?” he asked. 


Two little girls, aged respectively six and 
eight years, were discussing religious matters. 
The older one said to her sister, “Which would 
you rather do, live or die and go to heaven?” 
“Why,” the young one said, “I would rather 
live.” Whereupon the older one burst out with 
the emphatic question, “Sarah B., what does 
your religion amount to?” 


When the cab known as the “hansom” first 
made its appearance in Washington, Mrs. 
Springer, a well-known society lady, calling 
upon a friend one afternoon, was met at the 
door by the servant-girl. “Is Mrs. B. in?” 
asked the caller. ‘No, indade, ma’am, she is 
not: she’s just gone out in a ‘beauty’!’— 
Woman's Home Companion. 


One day the mate of a trading schooner. 
overhauling the log, found that the captain had 
written in it, “Mate drunk to-day.” The mate 
expostulated with the captain, saying, “What is 
the use of putting that down?” The captain 
said: “It happened. Why shouldn’t I write it 
down?” The next day the mate wrote the log, 
in which afterward the captain feund the rec- 
ord, “Captain sober to-day.” 


“Was there much of a gathering to see: the 
ship start?” asked Colonel Carter, whose ser- 
vant had been down to the wharf. “Yes, sah, 
dey was a mons’ous lot ob folks,” said Ajax, 
promptly. “And was the crowd tumultuous or 
quiet ?” asked the colonel. “Not ’zackly quiet,” 
said Ajax, doubtfully; “but dey wasn’t #00 
multuous, sah, I shouldn’t say. No, sah, dey 
was jes’ about multuous ’nough for de ’casion, 
sah.” 

The superintendent of a large Sunday-school 
recently told the children the story of Noah’s 
ark. He asked questions about it afterward. 
“Now,” he ‘said to a small boy, “can you tell 
me how Noah knew that the waters had gone 
down?” “Yes, sir,” was the prompt response. 
“Noah knew it because the dove came back 
with a pickle.” Later the small boy’s mother 
explained that pickles and olives were synony- 


Stops 
ELEZNI eadache 


R. 


from decomposing 
waste matters. It 


Warranted free 
from narcotic drugs 


is a composite type of the 
American ett, as she is found 
from Maine to California. 


Bell’s Spiced Seasoning 


resembles her in thatit is compos- 
ite, combining the granulated 
leaves of sweet herbs and 
choice selected spices in a 
blend whicle is delicate in 
flavor and inimitable in 
effect. From Maine to 
CaliforniaBell’sleads 
in popular opinion 

—it has been 


Thirty-five Years 
The Favorite. 


TheWm,G. BellCo, 


48-52 Commer- 
cial Street, 


SEASORING 
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in the enamel of 


The BLUE LABEL, 
Protected b: 
Decision of United 
States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If substitutes are of- 
fered, write us. 


New Booklet Free. 
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MENEELY & CO. Batis 

« BELL FOUNDERS 

Waterviiet, West Troy, N. ¥Y- Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &o. 

The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1926. 
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 ibrary of Congress 


IN COLOR 
Portfolio of 22 pictures (Douglas 
colored prints) of decorations and 
foe architectural features of 
- library, reproduced in. origi 
| color, Each print, being mounted 
separately, is suitable for framing. 
No better holiday gift than this. 
Mex Price, a ae Sample 

= rint mounted, ¥cents. 
Catalogue free of colored and platinum prints. 


DOUGLAS ART CO., Washington, D.C., Box 176, 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan, 1, 1901+. dicta: 
LIABILITIES.....--.. yet rhe 
a ————EE 

$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No, 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D, FOSTER, Vice-President, 
Ss. F. TRUL ecretary. 
Wh. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


I Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where itis. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est. 96. Highest references. . Offices in 14 cities, 
W. M. Ostrander, 2057 N.A. Bldg., Philadelphia 
FREE LOT to build on.and other benefits, to settlers 
of liberal regions views who desire a fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, fee} post-office, public 


school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia. Address E. S. READ, Highland Springs, Va. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. .» PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Educational. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


» FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


MASSACHUSETTS, West aia - ; 
soth year Sept. 24, 1902. 
The Allen School. One teacher to six pupils. 
Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
school. _ Boys and girls in separate families. New build- 
jng Nov. 1, with gymnasium and swimming tank. Cata- 
jogue. Address Heap Master. . 


Meadville Theological ‘School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to e 
President, F. C. SOUTHWORTH, Meadville, Pa. 
——$—$—$—$——$————————————— 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &8; 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


mous terms to him. 


ARPETS pricts. css 


ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & SUNS Co.. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


FACTURERS 


BOSTON ._ 


